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ABSTRACT 



As an evolving program of action research, this 
Project for Adult Literacy focused on the complex problems of adult 
illiteracy and its mitigation in a major urban community (Boston, 
Massachusetts). It was undertaken to teach reading; assess the use of 
volunteers in adult literacy education; evaluate two reading methods 
for use with adult illiterates voluntarily studying in a community 
setting; and gather and communicate basic knowledge on illiteracy, 
adult illiterates, and program organization and administration. Much 
attention was given to analyzing statistical data on student and 
volunteer tutor backgrounds, student attendance, reactions to 
training, results of reading and related tests, reading progress at 
three stages, and factors assumed to have inhibited prior development 
of learning skills. A major finding was that Reading in High Gear and 
the Approach of the Massachusetts Council for Public Schools (MCPS) 
had similar shortcomings, but that the varied materials of the MCPS 
system permitted greater flexibility for experimentation toward 
meaningful change. (The document includes 121 tables and figures, 
measurement instruments, cross tabulations, and an extensive 
bibliography.) (LY) 
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’’For the first time in the history of mankind, 
man has the means and the technical knowhow which 
make it possible to erase poverty and illiteracy 
from the face of the earth.” 

...Chief Simeon Adebo, Director 
United Nations Institute of Training 
and Research 

Address at Eighth World Conference 
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"It’s a whole new world. .. that ’s all. 
A whole new world...” 



. . .A student 
Comment on his progress 
Project for Adult Literacy 



”It seems to me that our students, in being 
unable to read, are as handicapped as a blind person. 
They live in fear of not being able to react as 
others expect. The problem is with them all the time 
and it enters into everything they do. There is no 
escape from being unable to use the printed word. 

. . .A teacher 
Addendum to his weekly report 
Project for Adult Literacy 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Dear Dr. Green: 

We transmit with this letter the final 
report of the Project for Adult Literacy. It 
was carried out in the Greater Boston area 
during the period April 1, 1965 through 
April 30, 1969 by the Massachusetts Council 
for Public Schools, Inc. with financial support 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
from June 1, 1968 with supplementary assistance 
of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
employing grant funds from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

While the findings and recommendations of 
the report speak for themselves we want, in 
this letter, to emphasize the importance to our 
Nation of the continuance of a determined 
attack on adult illiteracy through sound 
research and well organized practice, both 
within educational institutions and in the 
larger community. Many of the most pressing 
of the social and economic problems of urban 
America are made more intractable by the exist- 
ence of a large population in our cities with 
extremely limited or non-existent, reading 
skills. Yet, as the experience in this project 
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clearly demonstrates, the tools for effective change 
are still crude and await much needed further research 
and administrative experimentation. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to have been 
a part of the national attack on poverty and limited 
education, through our work on this project. We are 
confident that our findings can be useful to others 
in many ways and urge that they be given wide dissemin- 
ation and critical review. 



Sincerely 




Annette B. Krebs 
Director 

Project for Adult Literacy 




Charles P. Harris 
Executive Director 
Massachusetts Council 



for Public Schools, Inc. 




Graham T. Winslow 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Massachusetts Council 



for Public Schools, Inc. 



cc: Dr. Derek Nunney 

Office of Education 



Mr. Rene J. Bouchard, Jr. 

Mr. Bruno Ciccariello 

Massachusetts Department of Education 



PREFACE 



This is a report of the Project for Adult Literacy, 
a research and demonstration p?roject carried out in Boston 
by the Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, Inc., a private 
non-profit organization, with financing provided principally by 
grants from the United States Office of Economic Opportunity. 

This project grew out of an earlier, privately funded 
effort of the Massachusetts Council--the Adult Literacy Project — 
which by 1964 already encompassed many of the features which 
later were to become elements of national anti-poverty programs. 
The Adult Literacy Project was serving adults who were function- 
ally illiterate and who came voluntarily for training in com- 
munity centers, most of which were located in poverty-stricken 
areas of the city. It was recruiting and training volunteers 
to augment a small teaching staff and tapping varied community 
resources for help in the undertaking. Thus, even before many 
Federal programs in the field were launched, the Boston program 
was accumulating operational and educational experience in a 
relatively uncharted field of basic educational need. 

In April, 1965, a research and demonstration grant was 
awarded to the Council by the United States Office of Economic 
Opportunity, calling for expansion of the program operationally, 
for trial of a programmed method of reading instruction, and 
for a program of variejd action-research conducted through a 
unit originally based at Brandeis University in Waltham, 
Massachusetts . 

During the years in which the Project for Adult Literacy 
and its antecedent project have been in operation, the nation’s 
awareness of the scope of the problem of adult illiteracy has 
increased and so have estimates of the numbers of adults in 
the United States who are handicapped in this way. However, 
still relatively lacking is a concerned understanding of the 
plight in today’s society of the individual who cannot read 
and write at a functionally literate level. 

Early reports from the work of the original grant period 
made explicit the complexity of the undertaking, and delineated 
the major problems which have subsequently been recognized as 
common to such enterprises. These were followed by a new grant 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity in May, 1966, calling 
for the continuation of the teaching and for as many as were 
feasible from a list of additional research and demonstration 
activities recommended by the Project. 
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In May, 1968, just at the brink of a restive summer, as 
the demonstration phases of the second grant were drawing to 
a close, a special pilot project grant was awarded under 
Title III, P. L. 89-750, by the Department of Education, The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This grant permitted continued 
operation of the community literacy centers during a crucial 
period, and continued collection of action-research or demon- 
stration data from faculty observers. At the same time 
analyses and reporting of the statistical research data already 
obtained went forward. 



The bulk of this report presents analyses of statistical 
data regarding the students’ demographic characteristics, their 
attendance in the program, reading progress, reaction to train- 
ing, and factors assumed to have inhibited the prior develop- 
ment of their reading skills. Other analyses center around 
the employment of volunteers in tutoring activities and the 
use of the teaching methods assigned to the Project. On the 
whole, operational aspects of the program, defined and treated 
more fully in previous reports, have not been reemphasized 
herein. However, they remain as critical factors in the success 
of any such undertaking because, as the incidence of adult illit- 
eracy in our nation has increased, so has the necessity of using 
volunteered community resources of many kinds to alleviate this 
problem. 

The fundamental task in this project has been the fusing 
of widely disparate resources and objectives in a constructive, 
cooperative effort while carrying out systematic observation 
and documentation of the process. In human terms the task has 
been soliciting and coordinating the efforts of hundreds of 
private individuals and groups from educational, governmental, 
industrial, ethnic, religious, civil rights and communications 
organizations to study and mitigate a basic educational handi- 
cap for others. For many, this handicap limits drastically 
their ability to partake of other training opportunities as 
well as their self esteem and their fullest participation in 
society . 



We wish it were possible to acknowledge individually the 
contributions of the thousands who have made this enterprise 
in Boston a success through their time, effort, enthusiasm and 
support, but this is not practical and we are constrained, in 
the acknowledgements which follow, to mentioning only a limited 
number of persons and organizations. 






We wish to convey our deep appreciation to the local host 
organizations for the provision of facilities and services for 
the Project f s literacy centers in their communities. A list of 
these centers appears in Appendix K. 

We wish to thank also the officers and staff members of 
the many different community organizations in the Greater Boston 
area, whose interest and cooperation was so important in communi- 
cating to prospective students and volunteer assistants, the 
opportunities offered by the Project, and in assisting in many 
other ways. 



A special acknowledgment is due Dr. Sanford L. Kravitz, 
formerly Chief, Research and Program Development Branch, 

Office of Economic Opportunity, for his perspicacity in early 
recognition of adult illiteracy as a basically limiting 
educational problem in the reduction of poverty, and for his 
leadership in instigating research of a broad nature across 
the field, in this and other projects supported by 0E0. 

We wish also to express our appreciation for the support 
of other officers in the Community Action Program of 0E0 within 
whose bailiwicks this project subsequently was administered: 

Mr. Ronald Shilen, Dr. John C. Muntone, Mr. J. Gerald Fitzgibbon, 
Miss Catherine Rozendaal, Mr. Rudy Frank, and Dr. Gerson M. Green. 

We are grateful for the encouragement given to our work 
by Mr. Sargent Shriver, formerly Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and for the interest of Mr. Harold Howe, II, 
the former U. S. Commissioner of Education. We appreciate also 
the concern for the Project's demonstration and research activ- 
ities manifested by Dr. Derek Nunney of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

We are indebted to Mr. Rene J. Bouchard, Jr., Director, 
Bureau of Civic Education and to Mr. Bruno Ciccariello of The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education for their 
sustaining interest. We wish to express also our appreciation 
for the attention of Mr. Carroll F. Towey, Program Officer, 

U. S. Office of Education. 



The principal load of expert research advisory service 
was carried by Dr. Ricardo B. Morant, Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Brandeis University, who served throughout the 
government projects as Chief Research Consultant. Senior research 
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staff members assisting Dr. Morant were, originally 
Dr. Milton Budoff, University of Massachusetts, and subse- 
quently Dr. Melvyn Schnall of Brandeis, and Dr. Joel Friedman, 
Director of the North Suffolk Mental Health Center. 

Dr. Lyra Srinivasan, independent consultant on educational 
development and research, and formerly Social Affairs Officer, 
Community Development Section, United Nations, ably bridged 
educational, research and administrative areas of the Project 
with her varied contributions. Mr. Stanley D. Weinstein, also 
an independent consultant, made substantial and similarly 
varied contributions in the Project’s activities. 

During different periods, the complex problems of project 
operations and their documentation were expertly shared by 
Mrs. Joan Blackett and Mr. Edward J. McCarthy. 

Credit is due Mr. Charles Drake and Mrs. Edna Koretsky 
Warsowe for their early initiative in conceiving and organizing 
the Massachusetts Council’s first program in the literacy field. 
Mrs. Helen Grush is to be commended for her later work supervis- 
ing and developing ”MCPS” teaching materials and procedures. 

Mrs. EstaRita Smith and Mr. Von Orton, with the able assistance 
of supervisors working in the field, have continued this 
development . 

The dedicated service rendered by hundreds of volunteer 
tutors and teaching assistants deserves special recognition. 

So does the work of the regular members of the Project staff, 
some of whom — now volunteering — continue to serve. Whether 
they were involved in educational, administrative and operational, 
or research branches of the Project, all of these individuals 
contributed directly, in one way or another at one time or 
another, to this final report. Names of staff members who parti- 
cipated during the periods of the government grants are listed 
in Appendix L. 



We wish finally to indicate our appreciation for the many 
and varied expressions of interest and inquiries which have been 
received through letters and visits from within this country and 
from abroad, as well as from local organizations serving adults’ 
needs. The number and range of these requests dramatizes the 
work yet to be done on different fronts in providing adequate 
literacy training for the adults of many societies — both our own 
and those around the world. 



A . B. K . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 



PART I - ORIENTATION FOR THE READER 



The following information about the Project for Adult Literacy 
is provided for the rapid orientation of the reader without 
ready access to previous reports of the Project. 



Type of Project : Research and Demonstration. 



Grantee 
Organization : 



The Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, Inc 
Boston, Massachusetts; a private non-profit 
corporation. 



General Goals: 



The general goals of the Project were: 



. To teach reading skills to adults who 
were functionally illiterate. 

. To evaluate the effectiveness of each of 
two different reading methods for use with 
a volunteering adult illiterate population, 
studying in a community setting. 

. To study the use of volunteers in the 
literacy training of adults. 

. To gather and communicate basic knowledge 
regarding adult illiterates, illiteracy, 
and the organization and administration of 
community literacy programs. 

Students: Adults 16 years or over whose literacy level 

was sixth grade or below in any one reading 
skill, and who volunteered for training. 



Curriculum Two different systems were used to teach 

and Faculty : reading skills: 

. Reading in High Gear, "RHG", a programmed 

method published by Science Research Associates, 
Inc., Chicago (1964). 

Teaching arrangements in RHG centers consisted 
essentially of one paid teacher in each center 
working with small groups of students. In 
larger centers, where it was necessary, a 
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Curriculum 
luTcl Faculty 
(continued ) ; 



Originally, an RHG supervisor, with 
special training provided by the author 
of the materials in Washington, was 
responsible for overseeing the work of 
the RHG instructors. Later in the 
Project, this responsibility was 
assumed by the Projects’ Associate for 
Operations . 



second paid teacher, or volunteer 
assistants, participated during the 
second grant period, Both teachers 
and volunteers were given special 
training in the method. 



•The Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools' approach, "MCPS", employed a 
variety of published materials, as well 
as supplementary materials and techniques 
developed under the aegis of the 
Massachusetts Council, 

In MCPS centers volunteer tutors worked 
in a one-to-one relationship with students. 
Two paid supervisors were responsible 
for overseeing the tutoring and for the 
immediate administration of each center. 
Both supervisors and tutors were given 
special training in the method by the 
Head Supervisor, 

The lacter's duties included: overseeing 

the progress in all MCPS centers, 
conducting reading consultations, reporting, 
and interpreting and refining MCPS reading 
materials . 

At various periods other educational 
personnel included: 1) an educational 

research specialist who conducted special 
training seminars and consultations with 
participants of both methods as well as 
interviews and observational visits for 
evaluative purposes; 2) occasionally, 
educational consultants for special 
planning problems; 3) various temporary 
or part-time assistants. 



Literacy 
Centers : 



Scheduling: 



Goals for 
Students : 



Centers were located in the Greater Boston 
area in churches, community and settle- 
ment houses, housing development apartments, 
an industrial cafeteria and one school 
building. Facilities were made available 
without charge through the courtesy of the 
host organizations. 

The RHG method and MCPS system were both 
used in four locations, each in a separate 
room or on a different evening, comprising 
eight centers. In three centers,, only the 
RHG method was used. In six other centers, 
established prior to the first government 
grant, only the MCPS system was used. 

Each center was open two nights per week for 
one and a half to two hours of reading 
training per night. An intensive, four- 
night-a-week center was made available 
in August 1968 to those students wishing 
to attend more frequently. Centers were 
open throughout the year except on legal 
holidays . 

Students were accepted for enrollment when- 
ever they applied. They began their 
training on the next meeting date of the 
center which had facilities for additional 
students and was most conveniently located 
for the applicant. In locations where 
both methods were used, random assignment 
of students to MCPS or RHG centers was the 
practice . 



The Project's academic goals for each student 
were: 1) at least 150 hours of training 

or 2) completion of the materials or 
3) attainment of sufficient literacy skill 
to permit students' matriculation to 
educational programs of broader scope or 
specific vocational training. 
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Research 
Activities 
and "Staff; 



Participants : 



Research was conducted originally from 
a base at Brandeis University in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, with Brandeis faculty 
overseeing the work of graduate students 
as testers and research assistants and of 
undergraduates in testing and preparation 
of data for computer processing. Later, 
research headquarters was moved to the 
Project's central Boston office; cooperation 
with Brandeis faculty and students con- 
tinued but additional professional resources 
were used. 

Research included assessment of student 
reading progress, evaluation of tests and 
other measures for assessing progress, 
evaluating the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing systems employed, demographic analyses 
of student and tutor populations, estab- 
lishing the incidence of perceptual motor 
difficulty among students, analyses of the 
effect of attendance on achievement and 
project management, assessment of program 
impact on students and teaching personnel. 



Coordinated in this cooperative enterprise 

were the following participants. 

. Roughly 1300 students or potential 
trainees (797 formally included in 
research data) . 

. Approximately 1500 volunteer tutors 
or tutor-candidates (786 formally 
included in research data) from 50 
local communities in the Greater 
Boston area. 

. 300 cooperating agencies and organi- 
zations volunteering resources engaged 
in the operations of 17 literacy train- 
ing centers in 12 communities. 

. 92 research and professional teaching 
staff, project management and supporting 
staff, full or part time. 



Previous Reports : Modifications to the Adult Literacy Project 

Proposal (CAP Grant 593-P) , 'the Massachusetts 
Council for Public Schools, Inc,, Boston, 
Massachusetts, September, 1965 

An Interim Report ~ The Adult Literacy 
Q j q c CAP Grant 59 5~1) , The Massachusetts 
Council for Public Schools , Inc,, Boston, 
Massachusetts, November, 1965 

A C oop erative Enterprise - Adult Literacy 
training at the Prudential Tower , " 

The Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts, 

August, 1966 

The Adult Literacy Project, Volume II 
(Mass~CAP- 66--9610) , The Massachusetts 
Council for Public Schools, Inc., Boston 
Massachusetts, November, 1966 

Project for Adult Literacy - Progress 
Report , The Massachusetts Council for 
Public Schools, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts, 
March, 1968 
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CHAPTER I (CONTINUED) 



PART II - SUMMARY DISCUSSION 

The Project for Adult Literacy has been a dynamic 
evolving program of action research which has engaged the 
volunteered resources of hundreds of people and organizations 
in Greater Boston communities, in a common effort to help 
functionally illiterate adults to become readers. 

Overall, the broad focus of research has been the 
identification and study of the complex problems involved 
in adult literacy and its mitigation in a major urban 
community ’’laboratory”. 

In this final report from the Project to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity statistical analyses of objective 
data predominate. In addition, however, attention has been 
given throughout the Project to the collection of less 
quantifiable but equally important observations about the 
adult students, their reactions to the training, their 
tutors’ reactions and the impact of the program for both 
groups , 

Of the chapters which follow, II through VII describe 
the adult students on a number of different parameters. In 
Chapter II the demographic characteristics of the adults 
who volunteered for training in these urban centers are 
explicated. Chapter III reports statistically on the 
attendance behavior of students and illustrates the influence 
of attendance as a controlling factor in students’ progress 
and the conduct of the total Project. 

Chapters IV, V and VI report on students’ abilities 
at the time of enrollment and on their reading progress. 

Here also, and in Appendix E, are discussions of the short- 
comings of the original test battery assigned for the 
Project’s use, and of preliminary studies with newly avail- 
able tests, deemed on the Project to be more appropriate for 
this student population,, Studies designed to explore other 
factors presumed to be associated with students’ reading 
disabilities are reported in Chapter VI and Appendix G. 

Data about the group of students who persisted in the 
program for 150 hours or more are reviewed in Chapter VII 
to illustrate how these students differed from those who 
left the program with fewer hours of instruction. Within 
the 150-hour group, comparisons are made also between those 
students with higher measured reading improvement and those 
who improved less. 



In Chapter VIII the demographic characteristics of 
volunteer tutors are contrasted with those of the students, 
illustrating some of the differences among people brought 
together in this cooperative enterprise. Studies designed 
to assess possible attitude changes on the part of tutors 
as a result of their participation in the Project are also 
reported. Information regarding the tutors* recruitment, 
training, attendance patterns, influence and importance to 
the Project appears in this chapter, in Chapter IX and in 
Appendix J. 

In Chapter IX also, the teaching methods are presented 
for review as they were experienced in the Project — to a 
large extent through representative comments and criticisms 
of those most closely involved. Insights into the faculties’ 
and students’ personal preoccupation with the work are 
afforded through the quotations. Strengths and weaknesses 
of the methods for this population are highlighted, and 
factors of importance to the students’ learning are identified. 

Considerable detail is included in these chapters, 
primarily to make the information as useful as possible for 
a varied audience but also to illustrate the variety of 
analyses and the care with which they were carried out. 

The scope of these studies has been wide; and selected find- 
ings should be applicable to situations and problems faced 
by others engaged in or contemplating literacy programs for 
adults, and related educational programs or community projects. 



A. Heterogeneity of the Student Population 

An outstanding finding was the broad heterogeneity of 
the student population which responded when literacy train- 
ing was made available free, for adults who volunteered to 
study in community based centers, without monetary reward 
from the Project. The demographic factors and test data 
revealing this heterogeneity indicated the complexity of the 
task of helping such a differing group to literacy. Knowledge 
of these factors also was important later in understanding 
the students’ behavior and their progress in the Project. 

Students’ ages ranged from 16 to 86 years. Range of 
IQ’s measured at entrance by one test was from "zero" to 116, 
and by the other from 46 to 112.' (See discussion page VI-II ff. 
regarding these tests.) Reading skills of individuals varied 
from complete illiteracy to relatively high single skills in 
combination with skills which were poorly developed. 
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Categories of students’ previous education ranged from 
no schooling to tenth grade or more. The largest proportion 
of the adults had had some previous opportunity to learn to 
read, and yet were eligible for training under the prescribed 
definition of functional illiteracy. Only about three per- 
cent reported no schooling at all; and only thirteen percent 
had attained third grade or less. Thirty-four percent of 
the students supplying data for the general sample had already 
had a part of their schooling in special classes. In a 
sample study the largest proportion of students recalled 
having had reading difficulties from childhood on, while 
others had become aware of them only during high school years 
or in adulthood. 

Other factors important to individuals' responses to 
training, testing, or the program in general were: the range 
of years since last educational study; differences in geo- 
graphical origin and resulting dialects and colloquial 
expression; differences in individual life experiences, in 
contemporaneous responsibilities as adults, and in reasons 
for having enrolled in the Project. 

Analyses of interviews and expert observation suggested 
one respect in which differences were not so widespread. 

With the possible exception of the youngest age group, the 
adult students appeared to have firmed already, in their 
patterns of living, their accommodation to their handicapping 
lack of reading skills. These accommodations usually involved 
some forms of concealment. For many students their first 
visit to a center represented a first voluntary acknowledg- 
ment of the handicap as well as the attempt to begin its 
correction. 



B. Attendance: A Major Factor 

Attendance records demonstrated further the ambivalence 
of students about correcting their reading handicap, and 
illustrated the significance of the attendance factor in a 
project of this kind. Fourteen percent dropped out after 
only one session of less than two hours of instruction. 
Approximately twenty-five percent of the general student 
sample remained for less than six hours or two weeks of 
regular attendance. 

Examples from analyses of particular groups revealed 
that a higher proportion of the youngest students (sixteen 
to twenty-one years) were among those leaving early, although 
nineteen percent of them did stay long enough to reach the 
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highest attendance quartile. Of the older students, and of 
the former special class students, higher proportions also 
reached the top attendance quartile. Not surprisingly, of 
those who had already attained tenth grade or more, thirty- 
three percent , departed in six hours or less; however, 
seventeen percent with this same previous attainment did 
reach the highest quartile. A lower proportion of the Negro 
students were in this quartile; while the highest proportion 
of the white students reached it. Of the students who 
learned about the program through organizations, including 
social welfare agencies, thirty percent left the program in 
less than six hours, but twenty-three percent attended long 
enough to reach the top quartile. 

A more disrupting attendance factor than the prevalence 
of early drop out was irregularity. This was characterized 
by absences which varied from a single session at a time, 
often without notice, up to absences of over a year following 
which students returned seeking further training. In many 
instances investigation disclosed that these irregularities 
were beyond the students T control. 

These attendance patterns constituted a serious draw- 
back since the recruitment and regular attendance of the 
volunteering students were crucial to their reading progress, 
to the collection of research data, and to the administration 
of the total project. 

A pattern, similar to that among the volunteering students 
of attendance and drop out was found among volunteers who 
worked with the students. The combined effect was the 
creation of major pedagogical and operational problems which 
taxed Project resources in varied ways. 

Thirty-four percent of the volunteer tutor-candidates 
who registered and attended training courses never actually 
tutored. A little more than one-third tutored for five months 
or less. Noteworthy however, is the fact that almost one-third 
of the volunteers who were trained did tutor for six to 
thirty-six months or more. 



C . Necessity for Individualized Instruction 

The need for individualized instruction for most 
students was overwhelmingly demonstrated in both methods used 
in the Project. Individual tutoring was planned for under 
the MCPS system, although absences and turnover made it 
difficult to maintain continued attention for students from 
the same tutors. However, even in the RHG programmed method, 
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which was designed to be taught to groups where students 
could progress at their own pace, faculty reported that 
considerable individual attention was imperative. After 
prolonged efforts most RHG instructors concluded that, with 
the Project’s students, group instruction was not feasible; 
and for the most part they resorted to helping students indivi- 
dually in rotation. 

The heterogeneity of the student body and the irregular- 
ity of attendance undoubtedly contributed to this problem. 

In addition, possible roots of the need for individualized 
instruction became apparent in research investigations into 
the ways in which adult illiterates differed from literate 
adults on dimensions other than reading. Tests were admin- 
istered for analyzing the relationship of students’ intelli- 
gence, psychological functioning and perceptual motor coordin- 
ation to their ability to learn to read. 

Because of the special conditions of these studies, 
such as varied sizes of the sampling groups, findings must 
be viewed as tentative and should be considered in the context 
of the more extensive discussions and qualifying statements 
provided in Chapter VI. However, the following findings 
have some pertinence to the students’ need for individual 
training : 



. Median IQ’s of groups tested on two different 
tests used as intelligence measures were 63 
and 76, scores described in the literature as 
’’mental defective" and "borderline defective". 

. An unusually high proportion of long attending 
students had IQ’s below these medians. 

. Former special class students were almost 
equally divided above and below the median IQ 
rather than being restricted to the lower IQ 
group. 

. In a study characterizing a sample of students 
on a developmental dimension of psychological 
maturity, over fifty percent produced results 
which suggested significant impairment in their 
psychological functioning. Results from nine- 
teen percent suggested psychological immaturity. 
Thus, seventy-three percent of this particular 
sample produced results rated as being different 
from those which clinicians ordinarily expect 
from an average adult. 
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, A significant degree of psychomotor impair- 
was indicated by the sample of students in 
the Project tested for perceptual motor 
functioning, as compared to the normal 
sample with which the test was originally 
standardized. 

. On the average, adults contributing to these 
particular studies were handicapped by — in 
addition to their reading disabilities — 
relatively low intelligence, immature or im- 
paired psychological development and 
perceptual motor dysfunctioning, as measured 
by the "associated" or "non-reading" tests 
in use in the Project. 

. . Analyses <t>f these and other findings suggest 
that the degree of functional illiteracy was 
related to the degree of general competence, 
and to the level of prior education. Though 
this conclusion was not confirmed at a statis- 
tically significant level of confidence by 
every pair of test comparisons made, no such 
relationship was in the opposite direction to 
the generalization. 

The generalizations above refer to the average or 
median student in these particular studies. To comprehend 
the task undertaken by the Project in attempting to teach 
these adult students, it must be recalled that .there were 
others who were much touch more competent on all these 
dimensions, and still others who were much less so: — all 
to be taught with one of two methods in the same program. 



D. Measurement of Adult Achievement 

Almost all students showed evidence of reading improve 
ment, some of which was observed but not measurable with the 
prescribed tests. Findings regarding students' reading abil 
ity , measured progress and the tests employed are summarized 
below: 



. Retest results after 50 hours of instruction 
showed measured improvement in certain skills 
for individual students, but slight if any 
improvement for the studeet group as a whole. 

. Retest results after 100 hours of instruction 
showed slight improvement. 



. Consistent improvement over all three 
entrance reading tests was evident after 
150 hours of instruction. 

. Overall, the retesting after 150 hours of 
instruction did not point to any consistent 
or statistically significant advantage of 
one instructional method over the other. 

. Systematically, retest groups of students 
remaining longer in the program were found 
to have had lower initial reading test 
medians than those of the general student 
sample. 

. In a study of a limited number the most 
dutiful attenders among the student sample 
were found to have been the most illiterate 
on initial reading tests and the least 
intelligent as defined in ,the ^original 
testing battery. 

. Tests originally assigned to the Project 
for research were found to be inappropriate 
for the adult student population. Among 
features criticized about the various tests 
were: the complex procedures for recording 

answers, the tests 1 construction and standar- 
dization for children, their insensitivity 
to the material being taught and to the 
lower levels of learning. 

. The Project’s research into more suitable 
ways of assessing adult illiterates* reading 
progress culminated in studies employing — 
in a revised battery — tests newly available 
which were designed especially for adults. 

This battery was introduced with care, to 
minimize loss of test data from the original 
battery and to provide comparative data with 
which to evaluate those findings as well. 
Detailed reporting of this research appears 
in Chapter V and Appendix E. 

. All reading tests were found to be signifi- 
cantly intercorrelated , indicating that 
similar processes were involved in performance 
on all of the tests. 
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. Considerable variability among the reading 
skills was shown in that median grade levels 
associated with "word knowledge” were system- 
atically higher than those associated with 
"reading comprehension". 

. The adults’ performance on the reading tests 
designed for adults, produced generally 
higher grade level estimates than had the 
similar instruments in the original battery 
which were normed on children. 

. In contrast to the anxiety exhibited with 
use of the first testing battery, many 
students found taking the revised battery to 
be a pleasant experience and asked to be 
tested again. 

. A limitation on evaluation of the new tests 
for reading was the brevity of additional 
instructional time with the sa'me students 
after their first testing period and before 
the closing date for data collection. 

. Throughout these testing studies subtle 

differences in test construction or adminis- 
tration were seen as possibly yielding impor- 
tant differences in performance level. 

. Although the revised testing battery seemed 
more appropriate for the Project’s students — 
relative to the original battery — the use of 
any tests employing grade level estimates with 
such a population was questioned. The size- 
able variations in measured grade level from 
skill to skill among the adult students con- 
trasted strongly with what is expected of the 
grade level concept as employed with children: 
measured abilities clustering closely around 
the given grade level. 

. For the student "achievement" usually meant 
the accomplishment of a specific reading goal 
with which he came to the program, rather than 
the attainment of a particular level of read- 
ing facility measured by a formal test. Being 
able to sign a check with one’s own name, 
qualifying for a driver’s license, reading a 
newspaper, obtaining or holding a job where 
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, reading was required, being accepted in the 
armed services, being able to read to children 
in the home or help them with homework, were 
cited as such goals. Among goals adopted by 
students during instruction were: obtaining 
and using a library card, registering to vote, 
achieving U, S. citizenship. Attainment of 
cherished goals of these kinds sometimes was 
sufficient accomplishment to lead a student 
to dtfop out of the program, or to qualify for 
a more comprehensive program offered elsewhere, 
before formal testing was able to record meas- 
urable change. 



E, Patterns of Learning and Behavior 

Essentially unmeasurable by formal testing but clearly 
evident to the trained observer were patterns of learning and 
behavior related to the training experience^ which are suffi- 
ciently widespread and typical as to merit comment. Chapter 
IX develops this theme more fully, but highlights are pre- 
sented below, 

. For the average student of all age groups, 
and with either method, learning to read was 
a slow, difficult and tedious process, 

. For most students progress was erratic, 
characterized by extended plateaus during 
which little tangible gain was discernible. 
Dramatic breakthroughs did occur, but they 
were usually minor achievements relative to 
the total task of becoming literate, 

. Students with higher initial reading levels 
were often found to read less well for a 
time as they developed new habits in diff- 
erent reading skills. 

. Extreme fatigue was a commonly reported 
reaction of students to their difficult 
task, as were periods of extreme frustra- 
tion. 

. A common problem among students was their 
inability to comprehend the abstract. 

Concepts or rules introduced in the train- 
ing were difficult for them to understand, 
retain, and apply. 

. More than usual difficulty with discrimin- 
ation of letter shapes and sounds was also 



common among the students, persisting for 
some adults for as long as fourteen to six- 
teen months of training. 

, Particularly with beginning students and 
slower learners lack of confidence and fear 
of failure were evidenced in their need for 
frequent reassurance and concrete exhibits 
of progress no matter how small. 

. Students* lack of confidence was reported to 
affect their performance and be more apparent 
during observers* visits, necessary group 
tutoring, testing sessions, or working sessions 
with unfamiliar teaching personnel. 

. Among the more advanced students and a large 
proportion of the younger there was observable 
demand for rapid progress, variety in the train- 
ing and in the reading content,. 

. Problems which were known to interfere with 
students* learning for single sessions, or to 
interrupt training for longer periods, included 
physical, economic, emotional or psychological 
difficulties of either the students or their 
families . 

. With most students, difficulties with skills 
of communication were not confined to reading 
and writing, but were observed to extend into 
listening, oral communication and self expression 
as well. 

. Frequently students spontaneously reported 
increased self-confidence along with increas- 
ing freedom in speaking to others and in being 
able to express their own thoughts, which for 
the first time seemed worthy of being shared. 



F. The Teaching Methods; Analysis and Critique 

There were advantages for certain students in the 
teaching strategies and content of each of the methods. 
These are discussed in Chapter IX. Analyses of the methods 
in detail, previous to the final months of the grant, had 
concluded that: 



. Both methods needed considerable improvement, 
with major revisions in teaching strategies and 
materials f 

. The continued use of RHG for this student 
population was not justified unless outside 
materials and enrichment activities were 
incorporated into each session and more flex- 
ibility in the method itself could be arranged. 

. Modifications were required in the MCFS system 
in two directions— in systematizing the use of 
outside materials and in overcoming the bore- 
dom for adults of the earlier parts of the 
basic beginning texts. 

. Both methods needed more emphasis on the trans- 
fer of reading skills to everyday life situa- 
tions for the achievement of genuinely functional 
literacy. ' 

While the two teaching methods used in the Project 
differed in many respects, the detailed analyses revealed 
that there were somewhat similar instructional problems in 
both methods for meeting the pedagogical needs of the adult 
students. A concurrent survey by the Project, of other 
methods being developed for adults, found some of these 
same criticisms to be applicable to others also. 

Both methods used in the Project were criticized in 
varying degrees for the following aspects, among others: 

. The common starting point for all students 
regardless of previous level of reading 
attainment; and the inadequacy of the accel- 
eration procedures for more advanced students. 

. The extended and relatively unrelieved 
emphasis on drill. 

. The stress on perfecting "pure” letter sounds 
unfamiliar to the students’ environment. 

. The use of nonsense syllables with mature adults. 

. The postponement of reading for meaning until 
basic skills were developed. 
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. The failure to provide systematic train- 
ing for early transfer of the students T 
growing skills in practical application. 

. The scarcity of reading content within the 
students’ capabilities which was suitably 
mature and interesting. 

In both methods some of these conditions had been in 
the process of improvement. The eclectic nature of the 
MCPS system — compared to RHG’s tight programming — permitted 
greater flexibility £Gr integrating supplementary materials 
and new procedures into the basic structure and for effecting 
experimentation toward meaningful change. With regard to 
READING IN HIGH GEAR a new and revised edition, not yet 
available for use in the Project, was said by the publisher 
to have corrected some of £hese faults. 



Gi . The Role and Performance of the Volunteer Tutors 

The participation of the volunteer was crucial in the 
MCPS program with its one-to-one tutor and student working 
relationship. Later, as the need for more individualized 
instruction became apparent, the volunteer was also important 
in the RHG centers. Hundreds of volunteers rendered excep- 
tional service in the Project, some over long periods of time. 
The irregular attendance of others, or their departures, 
constituted considerable drain of Project resources and 
ranked high in causing setbacks in students’ progress, 
interruptions in their training, or acceleration of their 
departures . 

Tutors’ attitudes, personalities, behavior and teaching 
capabilities were strongly influencing factors, affecting 
students’ reactions to the program, their behavior and the 
quality and extent of their learning. 

Required activities in the tutor program included 
almost constant replenishment of the volunteer tutor ranks, 
continued training of new tutor candidates, satisfactory 
assignment of tutor-student teams and to some extent nightly 
reassignment. Discussion of problems associated with these 
activities — which may be prevalent in similar undertakings — 
and efforts to resolve them, is found in Chapter IX page 39 ff. 

The following statements about the volunteers and their 
participation are representative of the findings from varied 
studies reported in Chapters VIII, IX and Appendix J. 

. In all, almost 1500 tutors or tutor-candidates 
were attracted to the Project over a three and 
one-half year span. Of these, 786 from 50 



different local communities in the Greater 
Boston area were registered, trained and 
assigned for duty in a center. 

, Women tutors predominated in a ratio of four to 
one, compared to the student group, where men 
were predominate in a ratio of almost three to 
one. 

. The median age of the tutor group was 30 years, 
whereas the median age for students was 27 . 

Forty-three of the volunteer tutors were 
Negroes, of whom five became supervisors as a 
result of their tutoring experience. 

Only one percent of the tutors had had less than 
a twelfth grade education whereas seventy-five 
percent had had some college study, a college 
or advanced degree. > 

A majority of the tutors were employed. Occupa- 
tions which ranked highest among tutors were 
categorized as "professional”, "white collar", 
and "homemaker" in that order. 

Fewer than one of every five tutors had teach- 
ing certificates. Of those certified, few had 
had extensive teaching experience, and almost 
all had been elementary school teachers, with 
no experience in teaching adults. 

Little difficulty was experienced in attracting 
tutor-candidates to the program. The problem 
lay in holding the majority in regular atten- 
dance for at least one year. 

Various attempts to arrive at predictive criteria 
for general screening of tutors were not con- 
clusively fruitful, although some groups were 
identified for specific kinds of programs. 
Participation of the young tutors on the whole 
was for relatively short periods; but they 
learned quickly, were enthusiastic and capable. 
For short term programs the commitment of such 
groups as college students for tutoring would 
have been more useful and their leave-taking 
less problematic than was the case in this 
project . 
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. Though proportionately more of the men tutors 
dropped out early, those who did stay continued 
to tutor into the group of longest attenders 
with records of two to three years of tutoring 
without interruption. In a project where the 
larger proportion of students were men these 
tutors were highly valued. 

. On the basis of the demographic studies, in 
general the most likely long attending tutors 
for this type of program were: married, with 
children, occupied in professional, white- 
collar, homemaking or skilled positions and 
were over thirty years of age. 

. The Project’s experience was such, however, 
that to have restricted tutors to these demo- 
graphic groups would have been to miss many 
with different demographic characteristics 
who contributed, collectively , ^ thousands of 
hours of valuable service. 

. Just as it was with students, fear and a 
feeling of inadequacy were to some extent 
prevalent among new tutors, although not in 
so marked a degree or for such prolonged 
periods . 

. Some tutors with previous experience in 
teaching reading or English, took issue 
with the systems in use and dropped out 
when their own preferred systems, which 
varied greatly, could not be employed to 
change the program radically. 

. Among the tutors and teaching assistants 
were some who had needs which were almost 
as pressing as those of the students and 
which detracted in various ways from the 
Project’s efforts to help the students. 

. When interviewed on the subject, supervisors 
described their best tutors in generalizations 
which emphasized tutors' personal character- 
istics rather than educational experience or 
expertise. Considered important were tutors' 
tact, patience, enthusiasm, understanding, 
sensitivity, adaptability, self-confidence, 
maturity, openness to criticism and direction, 
dependability. 
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. Students cited tutors’ promptness and regu- 
lar attendance as being important to them, 
and only a few made any unfavorable comments 
regarding other aspects of their work with 
tutors . 

. About one-fifth of the tutors responding in 
one study of slightly under 200, reported 
that their participation in the Project was 
a first experience in civic or community 
activities . 

. After participation in the program some 
tutors showed attitude changes in the dir- 
ection of increased sensitivity to students 
and their needs, more positive views of the 
adult illiterate, and more concrete and 
practical observations about them. 

, Changes tutors noted in themselves were 

presented in terms of interpersonal contacts 
and insights, and new skills gained as tutors 
or teachers, along with personal satisfaction 
over this kind of achievement. 

. Changes in tutors’ careers occurred as some 
tutors, finding their part time tutoring 
more satisfying than their daily work, under- 
took educational programs leading to professional 
teaching degrees or social service work. 



H'. Selected Findings and Conclusions 

1. It is feasible to coordinate effectively a wide variety 

of community resources in the provision of literacy instruc- 
tion for adults. 

2. The problem of adult illiteracy is much more prevalent 
than is widely recognized, and training facilities are 
inadequate in relation to the need. 

3. Unskilled volunteer tutors can be engaged effectively 
in the literacy instruction of adults, with ten hours 
of pre-training, and supervision as they work with an 
adult student. 

4. A widely heterogeneous group of adults needed basic 
literacy training, without which they could not make use 
of other educational programs or work opportunities which 
were available. 
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5. Almost all students, regardless of their entering level 
of reading skills, required individualized instruction 
at some points and many required it throughout their 
training. 

6. Though there were many exceptions, irregular attendance 
and early drop out of students was a major problem, 
hampering both learning and the conduct of the Project f s 
work. The pace of research data collection and analyses 
was set in large part by students’ highly unpredictable 
attendance behavior. 

7. Systematic gains in measured reading skills were only 
evident for the student group as a whole after 100 to 
150 hours of instruction. 

S. Almost all students were observed to make some progress 
in certain reading skills, although at beginning levels 
such progress often was not measurable with prescribed 
tests . 

9. Preliminary experimentation with new tests designed for 
adults seemed promising and yielded results at a higher 
level than the original battery, though relatively 
comparable . 

10. Becoming literate constituted a major, and pervasive 
change in students’ accommodation to living. 

11. Critical points for drop out of students were identified 
as being: after the first session in a center; after 
between six to ten hours of instruction; after extended 
plateaux with little tangible evidence of progress; 
following a change of tutors or loss of a favorite; 

and the point at which students were faced with giving 
up their illiterate state and coping with the demands 
entailed in being literate. 

12. For most students learning to read was a slow, tedious 
and difficult process which was extremely fatiguing. 

13. Major pedagogical problems were: providing sufficient 
continuity of individualized instruction for students, 
and keeping students in regular attendance long enough 
to master, through basic drill, the main principles of 
either method. 
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14 The median number of months required by students to 
accumulate 150 hours of instruction was 17.5, with a 
range from almost one year to two and one-half years. 

15 Volunteer tutors and teaching assistants were essen- 
tial in the Project and contributed thousands of hours 
of valuable service. Their recruitment in sufficient 
numbers was not a problem, but the pattern of attendance 
and drop out of many created difficulties in tutor- 
student assignments and extensive use of Project resources. 

16. Tentative and carefully qualified analyses indicated 
that, on the average, students in sample studies, in 
addition to their reading disabilities, were handi- 
capped to some extent by relatively low intelligence, 
immature or impaired psychological development and 
perceptual motor dysf unctioning . 

17. Adult illiteracy is not limited to the poor , and there 
are advantages for the underprivileged in being aware 
that others are similarly handicapped, and in the 
social exchange of studying together. 

18 Scheduling instruction in evening sessions was impor- 
tant, since most of the students, when they entered, 
could not have attended at any other time. 

19 . The MCPS program is especially suitable for instructing 
adults who are relatively self-motivated, who need to 
learn with the least possible disruption of their 
living accommodation, and who respond well to interest 
and instruction sustained over a lengthy period of time. 

20. Procedures of special value to adults in the RHG .program 
were those which permitted students an early sense of 
progress, early familiarity with longer words, experience 
of leading and assisting others. 

21. Neither method of instruction, engaged as in this project, 
would be effective for a program primarily concerned with 
obtaining rapid learning gains for all students, or with 
achieving rapid and dramatic change in students T habits 
and ways of life. In this regard the principal draw- 
backs have been the limited number of sessions per week 
and the limited length of sessions, both dictated by 

the free time and energy of the majority of the students 
and the operating circumstances of the program. 
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Lessons from Experience 



In the paim graphs which follow are presented, in 
highly condensed and simplified form, a series of 
recommendations for action, together with guidelines for 
enhancing the effectiveness of action, in future programs 
directed toward ameliorating adult illiteracy in urban 
American society. These recommendations and guidelines, 
distilled from both technical research and operational 
analyses, when read in the context of the full report, 
summarize and synthesize the principal lessons learned 
in the conduct of this Project. 

. Build and maintain broad awareness within the 
community about the prevalence of illiteracy 
among adult citizens, of its limiting effects for 
both individuals and the community, and of the 
necessity for long-term, continuing education 
for adults thus handicapped. 

Make facilities available to permit attendance 
year 'round, and as often during a week as 
possible, in a comprehensive, long range, stable 
program of education which begins with basic 
literacy instruction in combination with other 
curricula suitable for adults as they progress. 

. Make provision for both individual and group 
instruction, to be employed in sequence or in 
combination, thus meeting individual needs 
while incorporating the social advantages of 
group work. 

. Maintain instructional centers which are open 
to others ^han the poor, in order to provide 
the peripheral learning and encouragement which 
occurs when mixed socio-economic groups with 
common handicaps work together. 

. Schedule instruction with flexibility to 
facilitate accommodation to the outside 
responsibilities and energies of adult students. 
If circumstances force extended absence or drop 
out, encourage reentry for further training with 
minimum formalities. 
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, Encourage students' "active" participation 
in the learning/teaching situation by: 
stimulating unstructured discussion and 
student contributions of reading material; 
reducing the monotony of extended routine 
drill; making early and orderly provision 
for transfer of developing reading skills 
to concurrent, everyday life situations. 

(See also this chapter, page 1-15 ff. and 
Chapter IX.) 

. Minimize test-measurement standardizing 
achievement by grade level estimates, at 
least until 100 to 150 hours of instruction 
have been experienced. Employ more frequent, 
short, informal tests, built on material 
currently btiiig taught and designed to 
provide evidence to the student of his 
progress — not only to inform his teacher. 

. Keep careful records which, at a minimum, 
should consist of journals, written work 
and tape recordings by the students, thus 
permitting them to see, hear, review and 
appreciate even minute progress. (Individual 
attendance graphs also help them understand 
reasons for lack of progress.) 

. Maintain enough flexibility to take advan- 
tage of any specific immediate goals which 
have motivated a student to seek literacy 
training. 

. In utilizing the services of volunteer tutors 
(an economic necessity in programs like that 
of this project) pay particular attention to: 

a) obtaining a firm commitment for some 
specific length of service; 

b) providing rigorous training of as * % 

long a duration as feasible; « 

c) providing close professional super- 
vision and systematic in-service 
training; 

d) introducing appropriate techniques of 
special education as well as general 
adult education; 
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e) developing sensitivity to adult needs 
and techniques for responding to them. 

f) promoting constructive channelling of 
tutors' influence and potentially 
affective involvement in the one-to-one 
working relationship. 

g) rigorous adherence to attendance 
policies and schedules. 

. Enlist the support of community libraries in 
participating in adult literacy enhancement 
programs and build explicit exposure to library 
resources into the literacy training syllabus. 

. Support further research in key areas where 
present knowledge, experience or procedures 
are deficient: 

a) on relationships between IQ, perceptual 
motor functioning, jpsychomotor function- 
ing and reading disabilities in adults. 

b) on development of better diagnostic tools, 
both for placement and for program 
planning. 

c) on development of a more suitable con- 
cept than grade-level measurement for 
establishing the literacy capability 
of adults. 

d) on evaluating and adapting for appli- 
cation with adults suitable techniques 
now used in experimental teaching with 
children. 

e) on a definition of functional literacy 
oriented toward functional application 
of reading skills by adults rather than 
toward grade-level achievement of children. 

f) on development of tests related to, such 
a definition. 

. Avoid wherever possible discontinuous or 

irregular funding with its disruptive and costly 
effects on program planning, management, 
personnel retention and project morale. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDENTS 
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| One of the principal objectives of the Project for 

Adult Literacy has been to collect and analyze varied data 
about the illiterate student in the program, and to make 
the information available for others undertaking similar 
i programs for adults in locations where poverty and 

illiteracy coexist. The focii of this chapter are studies 
f of what the student is like as he enters the program and 

what he brings with him in the way of past experience and 
abilities pertinent to literacy studies. 

it 

Here and in Appendices A, B, and C, the adult students 
of the program are statistically described through tables 
and interpretive statements. The bases for these 
descriptions are data which have been systematically 
collected and processed as part of the central ’’action- 
research" effort of the Project. 

These data permit many more analyses than are included 
here. For this program, for instance, the data have served 
to document the broadly heterogeneous group of adults who 
have recognized their need for training and have volunteered 
to study in community-based training centers operating only 
in the evenings. In similar urban locations, these data 
could aid developing projects to anticipate characteristics 
of the students they are most likely to attract under 
certain conditions, and to plan for them accordingly. 



I. SOURCE OF INFORMATION 

The information in this chapter has been compiled from 
answers to a basic set of questions regarding 797 students 
who registered in the program between April 1, 1965 and 
March 1, 1968.* Registration forms, filled out by the Field 
Tester-counselor, Supervisor, or teacher, usually on the 
students’ first night in the center, were the major source 
of this data. Improvements and additions to data instruments 
late in the collection period account for the smaller number 
of responses reported in some studies, such as that of the 
language background of the student and his family. 

*Not included in these tabulations are data from the Project’s 
only center limited to Spanish-speaking students. 
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II. TABULATION OF DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 



A. Summary of Demographic Characteristics 



Demographic characteristics are summarized in this 
chapter in a series of numbered statements, each followed 
by the table containing data from which the statement was 
drawn . 



1. The ratio of whites to Negroes in the Project during 
the above period was slightly less than two to one.* 

TABLE 1 



STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY RACE 





Number of Students 


Percent 


White 


423 


53 


Negro 


227 


28 


Other 


27 


3 


Unknown* 


120 


16 


Total 


“737 


TT57T 



The ratio 


of men to women was about five 
TABLE 2 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY SEX 


to two. 




Number of Students 


Percent 


Men 


572 


72 


Women 


225 


28 


Total 


""737 


tott 



*The relatively large number of students in the "Unknown" 
category resulted because registration forms did not include 
a question on race and the information was supplied later 
by Supervisors and other field personnel in the centers. 
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3, One-half of the students were under 27 years of age. 

4. One-quarter were between the ages of 16 and 21; another 
quarter were between 22 and 27 ; the third quarter were 
between 28 and 38; and the last quarter were between 39 
and 86 years of age. 



TABLE 3 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 

Number of Students Percent 



(Median age = 
16 - 21 


= 27 years) 


200 


25 


22 - 27 




207 


26 


28 - 38 




197 


25 


39. - 86 




181 


23 


Unknown 




12 


1 


Total 




“797 


TUU 



5. Slightly more than one-half of the students were, or 
had been, married; and slightly less than half were single. 
Nine percent were widowed, divorced or separated. 



TABLE 4 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL STATUS 





Number of Students 


Percent 


Single 


341 


43 


Married 


372 


46 


Widowed 


16 


2 


Divorced 


or Separated 53 


7 


Unknown 


15 


2 


Total 


- 797 


JUU 



6. Almost half of the students were parents with at least 
one child. 

7. More than one-quarter of the students reported having 
from three to more than seven children. Of those students 
with children, twenty percent had five or more. 










TABLE 5 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 





Number of Students 


Percent 


No children 


389 


49 


1-2 


185 


23 


3-4 


128 


16 


5-6 


48 


6 


7 or more 


31 


4 


Unknown 


16 


2 


Total 


" TUT 


TUU 



8. Slightly less than one-quarter of the adult students 
reported no employment at all at the time of registration. 

The rest were students in other programs as well, housewives, 
work trainees, or were employed in skilled or unskilled jobs.* 

9. Slightly less than one-half of the students were clearly 
unskilled workers, and slightly less than one-tenth were 
skilled. Data do not indicate conclusively the extent to 
which those who were students in other programs also, or 
housewives and work trainees, would be classified appropriately 
as unskilled labor. 



TABLE 6 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY EMPLOYMENT 



Number of Students 


Percent 


Employed/Skilled 


208 


26 


Employed/Unskilled 


229 


29 


Unemployed/Skilled 


57 


7 


Unemployed/Unskilled 


131 


16 


Housewife 


92 


12 


Student 


40 


5 


Work Training 


25 


3 


Unknown 


15 


2 


Total 


1 97 


JUU 



♦Determination of skilled or unskilled employment was based 
on definitions provided in: United States Employment Service, 
Division of Occupational Analysis, Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles , Volume I , Definitions of Titles, p. xxii, 2nd ed., 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1949. Unskilled 
work is defined as that in which ’’actual experience in duties 
performed is of minor importance as duties can be learned in 
a few days at most.’’ Skilled work is defined as ’’that which 
does not fit into the above unskilled category.” 
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10. Only three percent of the students reported having had 
no schooling: at all. 

11. Three-fifths of the students received their early 
schooling in the Northeastern states, one-fifth in the 
Southern states. 



TABLE 7 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY SCHOOL HISTORY: 
LOCATION OF SCHOOL 





Number of Students 


Percent 


Northeastern states 


476 


60 


Southern states 


154 


19 


Other locations 


71 


9 


No schooling 


27 


3 


Unknown 


69 


9 


Total 


~7157 


TUU 



12. A large proportion of students received some part of 
their previous schooling in special classes or schools for 
slow learners.* Thirty percent of the students had completed 
the seventh grade or higher, while almost thirty percent had 
completed the sixth grade or less. 

TABLE 8 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY SCHOOL HISTORY: 

HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 



Number 


of Students 


Percent 


Special class or school 


276 


34 


Third grade or less 


101 


13 


Fourth - Sixth 


125 


16 


Seventh - Ninth 


150 


19 


Tenth grade or more 


88 


11 


Unknown 


57 


7 


Total 


~7WT 


TUU 



♦Students classified as having attended special classes or 
schools for slow learners were not further subdivided into 
the highest grade which they had attained. 



13. About one-third of the students who registered had 
learned about the program as a result of the Projects 
recruitment campaigns, some in cooperation with social, 
anti-poverty, business and other organizations. Almost 
one-quarter of the students responded to radio and tele- 
vision announcements. About one-third were referred by 
their friends or relatives, many of whom were also students. 

TABLE 9 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE OF REFERRAL* 

- Number of Students Percent 



Organization 


270 


34 


Newspaper 


19 


2 


Radio/Television 


182 


23 


Posters/Fliers 


17 


2 


Friends/Relatives 


243 


31 


Multiple (one personal 






and one impersonal 






source) 


10 


1 


Unknown 


56 


7 


Total 


797 


100 



*A small survey made of records of telephone inquiries to 
the central office in late 1966 revealed that most of those 
calling at that time learned of the Project from spot 
television announcements. Of particular interest was the 
fact that almost half of those calling had stated that they 
were calling to assist some other person whom they knew 
needed literacy training rather than for themselves. 
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B. Literacy Background of the Students and Families 



Between January and July 1967, 176 registering students 
responded to new registration questions regarding the literacy 
background of their families. These data are summarized in 
the statements and tables below.* 



14. Almost four-fifths of the students in this study 
reported that both parents could read English. About one- 
fifth of the students reported one or both parents to be 
illiterate in English. 



PARENTAL 


TABLE 10 

LITERACY: ENGLISH 




Question: When you were a child could your 
read English? 


parents 




Number of Students 


Percent 


Yes 


138 


79 


No 


27 


15 


Yes (one parent) 


11 


6 


Total 




ToTT 


>. About one-third of 


the students reported 


that their 



parents could read another language in addition to English. 

TABLE 11 

PARENTAL L I TERACY : FORE IGN 

Question: When you were a child could your parents 
read any other language besides English? 



Number of Students Percent 



Yes 


58 


34 


No 


108 


63 


Yes (one parent) 


6 


3 


Total 


TTS 


TUU 



♦Variations in totals are due to students* uncertainty 
regarding answers. 



3 
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16. About one-third of the students reported that both 
parents spoke another language at home. 

TABLE 12 

PARENTS 1 FOREIGN LANGUAGE FLUENCY 



Question: Did your parents speak any language other 

4 than English at home? 

“ Number of Students Percent 



Yes 

No 

Yes (one parent) 
Total 



60 


35 


104 


61 


7 


4 


ITT 


TUU 



17. However, slightly less than one-fifth of the students 
reported that they themselves spoke another language at 
home as children. 



TABLE 13 

STUDENTS 1 FOREIGN LANGUAGE FLUENCY 
IN CHILDHOOD 



Question: When you 

language other than 


were a child, did you 
English at home? 


speak any 




Number of Students 


Percent 


Yes 


31 


18 


No 


139 


82 


Total 


T7o 


TOO 



18. More than half of the students reported having been 
encouraged to read at home as children. 



TABLE 14 

CHILDHOOD READING ENCOURAGEMENT 



Question: were 


you encouraged to read al^ 


home? 




Number of Students 


Percent 


Yes 


93 


5<r 


No 


74 


44 


Total 


T57 


TTO 
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19. About one-third of the students indicated that close 
relatives, had reading difficulties. Almost nine percent 
reported that two or more close relatives had reading problems. 

20. Almost two-thirds of the students reported that no close 
relatives had reading difficulties. 

TABLE 15 

ILLITERACY AND READING PROBLEMS IN 
STUDENTS f FAMILIES 



Question : Do any of your relatives not know how to 

read or have problems with reading? 

Number of Students Percent 



Parents with reading 



problems 


19 


Siblings 


24 


Children 


3 


Both parents and siblings 


12 


Both children and spouse 


1 


Parents, siblings, 





children, and spouse 1 



Total 60 



11 

14 

2 

7 

1 

1 

36 



No relatives with 
reading problems 

Total 



105 

165 



64 

100 



A question regarding the student’s first awareness of 
his reading difficulty was introduced late in the data 
collection period. Responses obtained from twenty-five 
students are summarized below in Table 16. 

21. Sixty percent of the students who were questioned 
recalled having had problems with reading as early as childhood. 

TABLE 16 

STUDENTS’ AWARENESS OF READING DIFFICULTY 



Ques tion : when 

trouble reading 


was it first 
and writing? 


noticed that 


you had 




Number 


• of Students 


Percent 


Childhood 




15 


60 


High School 




3 


12 


Adulthood 




5 


20 


Other (foreign 


birth) 


2 


8 


Total 






TT5TJ 



Ill, 



CROSS TABULATIONS OF SELECTE D DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 



The information contained in the above tables was 
further analyzed to explore relationships among various? 
demographic characteristics of the students. These 
relationships are presented in Tables 17 through 29 and 
Tables 35 through 42. A similar analysis was completed 
for the information on the students 1 language background. 
These relationships are presented in Tables 30 through 34. 

In Tables 17 through 42, the statistical significance 
of each relationship was computed by chi square analysis. 

The level of significance is indicated on each table,* 

In the cross tabulation tables there are fewer 
categories for each demographic characteristic than appear 
in Tables 1 through 9, the single tabulation tables. The 
category "Unknown” has been systematically dropped in all 
cross tabulation tables, along with categories which 
represent less than ten percent of the population under 
consideration in the student body. Reducing the number of 
categories permits interrelationships between the 
characteristics to become more apparent and is mandatory 
for certain of the statistical analyses presented. 

For example, in Table 1 the variable "Race" was 
broken down into four categories: "White," "Negro," "Other,' 1 

and "Unknown." In Tables 17 through 29, only "White" and 
"Negro" are included under the variable "Race." The 
"Unknown" and "Other" categories have been omitted. 

Two entries are presented for each characteristic in 
the cross tabulations. One of these reports the actual 
number of students, or "N", in each cross-category cell. 

The other entry reports the percentage of the column category 
which the cell "N" represents. The first cross tabulation, 
that between "Race" and "Sex," can be utilized to illustrate 



*Throughout this report, the confidence level accepted as 
indicating that a relationship is statistically significant 
is the .05 level of confidence or beyond. The computation 
of a chi square for any cross tabulation of data was 
considered invalid whenever a single expected frequency 
was less than one or whenever twenty percent or more of the 
expected frequencies were less than five. (Siegal, Sidney. 
Non-parametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences . 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New York, 1956) Note that 
expected frequencies are not raw cell frequencies. 
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how each of these tables is to be read. Table 17 indicates 
that the total number of students included in the analysis 
in this cross tabulation is 650, the 797 students reported 
in Table 1, less 147 who were categorized either as "Other" 
or "Unknown." Of these 650 students, 423 were white and 
227 were Negro. The entry at the bottom left of the table 
indicates that the relationship found between sex and race 
among the students is statistically significant beyond the 
,001 level of confidence as determined by chi square 
analysis. That is, the probability is less than one in 
one thousand that the relationship between sex and race 
among the students is a matter of chance.* 



f A. Relationship between Race and Other Demographic 





Characteristics 


of Students 








22 


. Among 


the white 


students , 


there were 


more men 


than 


women in a 


ratio of 


about four 


to one. 






23 


. Among 


the Negro 


students , 


on the other hand, 


the ratio 


of 


men to women was 


about three 


to two. 












TABLE 17 










RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 


RACE AND 


SEX 






Sex 


White Students 


Negro Students 


Total 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 






Men 


339 


80 


131 


58 


470 




Women 


84 


20 


96 


42 


180 




Total 


423 


100 


227 


100 


650 


2 

x : p < 


.001 











*The demographic characteristics from Tables 1 through 29, 
descriptive of Negro and white students, were further 
subdivided with respect to sex so that certain demographic 
characteristics could be compared between white men and 
Negro men and between white women and Negro women. Only 
the relationships reported in this section were 
statistically significant. 



ERJC 
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24, The Negro students on the whole, comprised a slightly 
older group than did the white students. The median age of 
the Negroes was 32; the median age of the white students 
was 26, 



TABLE 18 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND AGE 



Age 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


16-21 


114 


27 


50 


23 


164 


22-27 


116 


28 


42 


19 


158 


28-38 


104 


25 


55 


25 


159 


39-86 


84 


20 


74 


33 


158 


Total 




TOT 


ott 


TOT 


6OT 


x 2 : p < ,001 











25. The male student population included a significantly 
greater percentage (fifty-seven percent) of young white 
men, 16-27 years, as compared to the forty-one percent of 
young Negro men. 



TABLE 19 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND AGE: MEN 



Age 


White 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Total 


16-21 


97 


29 


28 


22 


125 


22-27 


95 


28 


25 


19 


120 


28-38 


84 


25 


34 


27 


118 


39-86 


60 


18 


41 


32 


101 


Total 


3OT 


TOT 


TOT 


TOT 


TM 


x 2 : p < 


.01 











26. With few exceptions, the white students were educated 
in Northeastern schools; only three out of e\'ery ten Negro 
students, however, were educated in the Northeast. 



TABLE 20 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SCHOOL HISTORY: 

LOCATION OP SCHOOL 



Location of 
School 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Northeastern 










397 


states 

Southern 


342 


97 


55 


30 


states 


9 


3 


128 


70 


137 


Totals 

x 2 : p< .001 


351 


100 


183 


100 


534 



27. About one-half of the white students had attended 
special classes for slow learners, whereas only about one- 
seventh of the Negro students did so. 

28. Almost one-quarter of the Negroes did not go beyond the 
third grade, compaj^ed to only one-twentieth of the white 
students who did not. 

29. On the other hand, the same percentage (twelve percent) 
of Negro and of white students in the Project reported 
having previously attained tenth grade or more. 

30. Excluding special class students, the median highest 
grade level attained, as reported by white students, lay 
between seventh and ninth grades; whereas the median highest 
grade level attained by Negro students lay between fourth 
and sixth grades. 



TABLE 21 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SCHOOL HISTORY: 
HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 



Highest grade 
Attained 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Special class 












or school 


203 


52 


30 


14 


233 


Third or less 


20 


5 


50 


23 


70 


Fourth-Sixth 


45 


12 


58 


27 


103 


Seventh-Ninth 


74 


19 


52 


24 


126 


Tenth or more 


48 


12 


27 


12 


75 


Total 


3OT 


TOT 


2T7 


TOT 


OT7 


x 2 : p< .001 













3 
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31, The white students were equally divided between those 
who were single and those who were married. However, among 
the Negro students there were more married than single. 
Proportionately, considerably more Negro than white students 
were widowed, divorced or separated. 

TABLE 22 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND MARITAL STATUS 



Marital 


White 


Students 


Negro 


Students 


Total 


Status 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Single 


200 


48 


70 


32 


270 


Married 

Widowed, 


202 


48 


107 


49 


309 


divorced , 


or 










separated 


18 


4 


40 


19 


58 


Total 


420 


100 


217 


100 


637 


X 2 : .001 











32. The percentage of Negroes who had children was higher 
than that of the whites. In addition, the size of Negro 
families tended to be larger than that of white families. 



TABLE 23 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



Number of 
Children 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


No children 


228 


54 


88 


41 


316 


1-2 


100 


24 


53 


25 


153 


3-4 


64 


15 


40 


18 


104 


5 - 7 or more 


30 


7 


34 


16 


64 


Total 

x 2 : p < .001 


422 


100 


215 


100 


637 



33. The unemployment rate was somewhat higher in the Negro 
group than the white group; and there were more housewives 
in the Negro group than in the white group. 



TABLE 24 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Employment 

Status 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Tota 


Employed 


267 


70 


100 


50 


367 


Unemployed 


86 


22 


61 


30 


147 


Housewife 


32 


8 


41 


20 


73 


Total 


385 


100 


202 


100 


587 



x 2 : p < . 001 



34. The significant difference in employment between 
races was accounted for by the unemployment of male 
Negroes. Thirty-four percent of the Negro men were 
unemployed, as compared to twenty-one percent of the white 
men. 



TABLE 25 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS: 

MEN 



Employment 

Status 


White 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Total 


Employed 


241 


79 


77 


66 


318 


Unemployed 


63 


21 


40 


34 


103 


Total 


304 


100 


117 


100 


421 


x 2 : p < .01 













35. There was no statistically significant difference in 
employment status between white and Negro women. 

36. Fewer Negro students than white students were 
employed as skilled workers. 



TABLE 26 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SKILL 



Skill 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Skilled 


159 


41 


60 


30 


219 


Unskilled 


194 


51 


101 


50 


295 


Housewife 


32 


8 


41 


20 


73 


Total 


385 


100 


202 


100 


587 


x 2 : p<.001 













37. Approximately the same percentage of white and Negro 
students were referred by friends and relatives. Most of 
the other Negro students were referred by organizations, 
and relatively few heard of the Project through radio and 
TV announcements. The white students, on the other hand, 
were almost equally divided between those referred by 
organizations and those who heard about the Project on the 
radio and TV. 



TABLE 27 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SOURCE OF REFERRAL 



Source of 
Referral 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Organization 


132 


35 


89 


47 


221 


Radio/TV 
Friends or 


124 


33 


32 


17 


156 


relatives 


118 


32 


67 


36 


185 


Total 

x 2 : p < .001 


374 


100 


188 


100 


562 



38. White men were referred almost equally by all three 
sources, with radio and TV ranking first, whereas the Negro 
men were referred least often by radio and TV, and most 
often by organizations. 
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TABLE 28 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SOURCE 
OF REFERRAL: MEN 



Source of 
Referral 


White 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Men 

Percent 


Total 


Organization 


102 


34 


53 


49 


155 


Radio/TV 


104 


35 


24 


22 


128 


Friends/ 












Relatives 


95 


31 


31 


29 


126 


Total 


301 


100 


108 


100 


409 


x^: not significant 











39. White women were referred most often by organizations; 
and they were referred almost equally by friends and 
relatives, and radio or TV. Negro women were referred 
most often by organizations, and friends and relatives, 
but significantly less by radio and TV. 

TABLE 29 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND SOURCE 
OF REFERRAL $ WOMEN 



Source of 
Referral 


White 

Number 


Women 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Women 

Percent 


Total 


Organization 


30 


41 


36 


45 


66 


Radio/TV 


20 


27 


8 


10 ' 


28 


Friends/ 












Relatives 


23 


32 


36 


45 


59 


Total 


73" 


100 


80 


100 


153 


: p < . 02 













40. No statistically significant differences were found 
between the Negro and white students with respect to test 
performance on any one test measuring initial reading 
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ability, intelligence or visual-motor functioning. On 
each test, however, the Negro students performed slightly 
less well than the white students. * 



B. Relationship Between Race and Literacy Background 



41. There was no significant difference between the 
Negro and white students regarding reported parental 
literacy in English. 

TABLE 30 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND PARENTAL 
LITERACY: ENGLISH 



Parental 

Literacy: 

English 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Yes 


99 


83 


32 


94 


131 


No 


21 


17 


2 


6 


23 


Total 


120 


100 


34 


100 


154 



o 

x : not significant 



42. More white than Negro students reported that their 
parents were literate in and spoke a foreign language. 



*See Appendix A, Table 1. Appendix A summarizes the cross 
tabulations between demographic characteristics and the 
tests used to measure initial reading ability, intelligence 
and visual-motor functioning. These tests are discussed %n 
Chapters IV, V, and VI. 



o 

ERLC 
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TABLE 31 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND PARENTAL 
LITERACY: FOREIGN 



Parental 

Literacy: 

Foreign 


White Students 
Number Percent 


Negro Students 
Number Percent 


Total 


Yes 


47 


40 


6 


16 


^53 


No 


71 


60 


32 


84 


103 


Total 


118 


100 


38 


100 


156 


x 2 : p < .01 
















TABLE 32 








RELATIONSHIP 


BETWEEN RACE ANP 


PARENTS ’ 






FOREIGN LANGUAGE FLUENCY 




Tarents 1 












Foreign 


White ! 


Students 


Negro 


Students 


Total 


Language 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 




Fluency 












Yes 


51 


43 


5 


14 


56 


No 


67 


57 


31 


86 


98 


Total 


118 


100 


36 


100 


154 


x 2 : p < .01 












3. More white 


students reported 


that 


they themselves s 



— — — * ” — 

a foreign language during childhood. 

TABLE 33 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND STUDENTS 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE FLUENCY IN CHILDHOOD 



Students' “ 
Foreign 
Language 
Fluency 


White 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Negro 

Number 


Students 

Percent 


Total 


Yes 


28 


23 


2 


5 


30 


No 


94 


77 


36 


95 


130 


Total 


122 


100 


38 


100 


160 


x 2 : p < .02 
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C . Relationship Between Sex and Other Demographic 
Characteristics oi students 



44. Women students on the whole, comprised a slightly 
older group than did the men students. Fifty-five percent 
of the women were above 27 years of age as compared to 
forty-five percent of the male students; and thirty percent 
of the women were above 38 years of age as compared to 
twenty percent of the men. 

TABLE 34 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND AGE 



Age 


Men 

Number Percent 


Women 

Number Percent 


Total 


16 - 21 


155 


27 


45 


21 


200 


22-27 


156 


28 


52 


24 


208 


28 - 38 


140 


25 


56 


25 


196 


39 or above 


115 


20 


66 


30 


181 


Total 

x 2 : p < . 02 


566 


100 


219 


100 


785 



45. A greater proportion of the men had been trained in 
Northeastern schools. 

TABLE 35 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND LOCATION 

OF SCHOOL 


Location 


Men 


Women 


Total 


of School 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 




Northeastern 








states 


367 80 


109 64 


476 


Southern 








states 


92 20 


62 36 


154 


Total 


459 100 


171 100 


630 


x 2 : p <.001 
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40. A substantially greater percentage of the men than of 
the women had attended special classes or schools. 

47. A substantially greater percentage of the women than 
of the men had attained sixth grade or less; whereas about 
an equal percentage of pien and women had attained seventh 
grade or more. 



TABLE 36 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND SCHOOL HISTORY: 
HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 



Highest 

Grade 

Attained 


Men 

Number Percent 


Women 

Number Percent 


■ I 1 ’ 11 

Total 


Special class 












or school 


220 


41 


56 


27 


276 


Third or less 


68 


13 


33 


16 


101 


Fourth-Sixth 


76 


14 


49 


24 


125 


Seventh-Ninth 


111 


21 


39 


19 


150 


Tenth or more 


60 


11 


28 


14 


88 


Total 

x 2 : p < .001 


535 


100 


205 


100 


74Q 
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48. A greater percentage of the women were widowed, 
divorced or separated. 



TABLE 37 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 



Marital Men Women Total 

Status Number Percent Number Percent 

■ — ' — * M ■ — " " 1 1 h— — — i — - i 



Single 


257 


45 


84 


39 


341 


Married 


282 


50 


90 


42 


372 


Widowed, 

divorced, or 
separated 


29 


5 


40 


19 


69 


Total 


568 


100 


214 


100 


782 



x^ : p<.001 



49. More women than men students had children; more 
women than men also had the larger families. 

TABLE 38 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



Number of 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Children 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




No childresn 


292 


52 


97 


44 


389 


1-2 


131 


23 


54 


24 


185 


3-4 


94 


17 


34 


16 


128 


5-7 


45 


8 


34 


16 


79 


Total 


562 


100 


219 


100 


781 


x 2 : p <.02 













50. With the category ’’Housewife” not included, there 
was still a greater proportion of unemployed women than of 
unemployed men among the students. 

TABLE 39 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND EMPLOYMENT 



Employment 


Men 

Number Percent 


Women 

Number Percent 


Total 


Employed 


371 


73 


66 


56 


437 


Unemployed 


137 


27 


51 


44 


188 


Total 

x 2 : p < . 001 


503 


100 


117 


100 


625 



51. With the category ’’Housewife” not included, there 
was also a greater proportion of unskilled women than of 
unskilled men among the students. 
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TABLE 40 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND SKILL 



Skill 


Men 

Number Percent 


Women 

Number Percent 


Total 


""Skilled 


243 


48 


22 


19 


265 


Unskilled 


265 


52 


95 


81 


360 


Total 


508 


100 


117 


100 


625 



x 2 : p < . 001 



52. Slightly more women than men were referred to the 
program by friends and relatives. More men reported 
hearing about the program from radio and TV than did the 
women . 



TABLE 41 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX AND SOURCE OF REFERRAL 



Source of 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Referral 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Organization 


192 


38 


78 


41 


270 


Radio/TV 

Friends/ 


147 


29 


35 


18 


182 


Relatives 


165 


33 


78 


41 


243 


Total 


504 


100 


191 


100 


695 


x 2 : p < . 02 













53. Regarding test performances: 

•There was a slight but not significant tendency 
for women to score a little higher than men on 
the initial reading tests. 

•Men had significantly higher IQ’s than women, as 
measured by the Lorge-Thorndike Test. 
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•Men did significantly better on the ABLE Vocabulary 
subtest than did the women, 

•Although the differences were not significant, men 
tended to perform slightly better than the women 
on two tests of visual-motor functioning, 



•Analysis of the DAP drawings indicated greater 
psychological maturity on the part of the men than 
of the women, 

54. No significant differences were found between men and 
women with respect to their parents 1 literacy or the 
language spoken in their homes during their childhood. 

All the differences between men and women students, 
with respect to the demographic characteristics just 
discussed, were further analyzed with respect to race; thus 
men and women Negro students could be compared with men and 
women white students in these same respects. 

55. Significant differences between sexes of the same race 
were found for marital status, source of referral, employment 
status and level of skilled employment. These differences 
corroborated the differences already reported between the 
sexes on these same dimensions. 

56. On all other dimensions, differences between men and 
women of the same race were not statistically significant. 



D. Relationship Between Geographical Location of Early 
Schooling and School History 



The relationship between the location of a student's 
early schooling and the grade level attained in school is 
presented in Table 42. The figures indicate a marked 
relationship between these two variables. 

57. More than half of the students who were educated in 
the Northeast received their early training in special 
classes for slow learners; whereas only five percent of 
the students educated in Southern schools were registered 
in such classes. 
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58. Just four percent of the students educated in the 
Northeast attained only third grade or less; whereas 
twenty-five percent of the students educated in the South 
attained only third grade or less as their highest educational 
level . 

59. Fifty-five percent of the students from the South had 
only a sixth grade education or less; whereas only fifteen 
percent of the students from the Northeast had a sixth 
grade education or less, 

60. Only thirty percent of the student group educated in 
the Northeast reported having attained from fourth to ninth 
grades; whereas sixty percent of the students from the 
South reported their highest educational attainment in 
these same categories. 

TABLE 42 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCATION OF SCHOOL 
AND HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 



"HlgHesT"" T 
Grade 
Attained 


Northeastern 

States 

Number Percent 


Southern 

States 

Number Percent 


Total 


Special class 












or school 


236 


52 


Q 

& 


5 


244 


Third or less 


17 


4 


37 


25 


54 


Fourth-Sixth 


50 


11 


45 


30 


95 


Seventh-Ninth 


85 


19 


46 


30 


131 


Tenth or more 


61 


14 


15 


10 


76 


Total 


449 


100 


151 


100 


600 


x 2 : p < . 001 













In order to understand the above differences, it 
should be recalled first that most of the Project’s students 
coming from Southern schools were Negroes (93%) , and most 
of those educated in the Northeast were white (86%) . In view 
of the likelihood that there were fewer special educational 
facilities available for slow students in the South than 
there were for Northern white students, the comparatively 
large percentage of Northeastern students in special 
classes cannot be construed as reflecting a difference in 
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intellectual ability between the white and Negro students. 
On the contrary, the Projects data with respect to 
intelligence and reading ability indicate that students 
of both races entered the Project at approximately the 
same level of proficiency.* 

It is likely also that slow students in the Southern 
states either continued longer in regular classes (60% with 
highest grade level: fourth to ninth) or dropped out 
before the end of third grade (25%). In comparison, much 
lower percentages of Northeastern schooled students 
appeared in these categories, with the greater proportion 
apparently having been transferred to special classes. 



From the data presented in this chapter, it is 
possible to draw portraits of the "typical" student in the 
Project, and to make comparisons of the "typical" Negro and 
white students. However, one of the most striking findings 
has been the wide heterogeneity of the student population 
which has responded to the kind of opportunity for learning 
offered through the Project. To describe so varied a 
population in one to three limited composites is likely to 
be misleading. 

Therefore, the data have been presented singly and 
in cross tabulations for use by others also: 1) in anticipating 
the needs of potential adult illiterate student populations, 
and 2) in planning for appropriate training for them. In 
the chapters which follow and in the appendices, these data 
are related to other data in analyses useful for better 
understanding of the nature of the adult students 1 extended 
reading disabilities, of their experience in this Project, 
their reactions to the program, and their progress. 



*See Appendix A. 

The striking interrelationship between race, location 
of early schooling, and school history accounts for the 
similarity between entries presented in the tables above in 
the section on "Relationship Between Race and Other 
Demographic Characteristics," and in those entries presented 
in two Appendices: Appendix B, "Cross Tabulations Between 

Location of Early Schooling and Other Demographic Characteristics" 
Appendix C, "Cross Tabulations Between School History and 
Other Demographic Characteristics." 
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CHAPTER III 



STUDENT ATTENDANCE 



In the previous chapter, statistical analyses were 
presented describing the students as they came to the 
Project. Here studies are reported of a vital area of 
students* participation once they were in the Project — 
the area of attendance.* 

In this educational program for adults, where enroll- 
ment and continued attendance have been voluntary and where 
no immediate extrinsic rewards have come directly from the 
Project, the problem of attendance has assumed greater 
than usual importance. Not only have the students* 
possibilities for successful learning been controlled in 
part by the regularity of their attendance, but the success 
of the research and demonstration aspects of the Project, 
as well, have been affected. 

Accordingly, studies of attendance have been under- 
taken for a number of reasons; among them: 

•To delineate the rates and patterns of attendance 
to be expected from this kind of student population. 

•To identify critical periods in which students 
tended to leave training, in order to concentrate 
attention on the problem periods and plan 
preventive action. 

•To explore the possibility of viewing attendance 
as a measure of students* motivation to learn. 

•To analyze the impact of attendance behavior on the 
total program so as to define related problem areas 
and plan operationally, administratively, and 
educationally, for maximum use of Project resources 
for students. 



*In this chapter, descriptive statements regarding the 
students continue the numbering begun in Chapter II. 
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•To permit others to share applicable experience 
for the planning of their own literacy programs. 



Those analyses presented in this chapter include: 

pA general distribution of students by hours of 
instruction. 

•A further distribution of students who remained 
in the program for the shortest periods of time, 

50 hours or less . 

•An analysis of the varied lengths of time required 
by students to achieve 150 hours of training. 

•An examination of relationships between demographic 
groupings of students and hours of attendance. 

•An examination of relationships between students’ 
initial test performance and hours of instruction. 

•An examination of the relationships between patterns 
of attendance and demographic groupings of students. 

Other efforts related to attendance included several 
approaches to the study of the causes of student drop-out 
and its prevention. Among these were the Field-tester 
counselor program, a telephone follow-up study of students 
no longer attending, and a study of the effects of 
objective testing on attendance and drop-out. 



BACKGROUND 



A brief review of certain elements of the Project and 
certain facts about the students is pertinent to interpretation 
of the findings in the studies which are reported below. 

•The program originated when even the existence of 
adult illiterates in the Boston area was questioned 
generally; and when adult illiteracy carried such 
stigmatic overtones for individuals that it was 
difficult for them to seek help. 



•The Project was traditionally a voluntary venture 
for adults who first faced the handicapping effects 
of their lack of reading skills, and then 
volunteered for free training . 

•No leverage was available to the Project with which 
to enforce attendance. 

•Almost all of the students had responsibilities 
which would have precluded their attending daytime 
classes or even more than two evening sessions per 
week . 

•Many of the students had little, or distant, or 
unfavorable experience with previous schooling. 

•Many of the students were unaccustomed to making and 
maintaining personal commitments of this nature. 

•Most of them were afraid. 

•To encourage students to register, they were admitted 
as soon as possible after their decision to come. 

•Enrollment was permitted throughout the year. 

•Training centers were open year round with only 
major holidays observed. 

•To help in easing students into an educational 
experience as an acceptable part of their lives, no 
set semesters or specific points of graduation were 
delineated to them; and no attendance commitments 
were extracted from them in advance. 

•At the prevailing rate of three to four hours of 
training per week, almost a full year of regular 
attendance was necessary to amass the 150 hours of 
training which was a Project goal for students. 

•For many students the literacy centers were not only 
centers for learning, but social centers as well. 

•Related to students* attendance, and vice versa, was 
the regularity of attendance of the volunteer tutors 
who worked individually with them. Both groups 
reported feelings of rejection when their working 
partners failed to arrive; and some of each group 
discontinued their own participation following the 
absences . 



I. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



Analyses of attendance records and of communications 
from teaching personnel have provided the findings below. 

The basic sample studied, as in the previous chapter, is 
the group of 797 students who registered in the Project 
between April 1, 1965 and March 1, 1968. However, sample 
sizes have varied as special ancillary studies were under- 
taken to provide data bearing on specific problems. 

For data analysis in any particular study, those 
students who did not attend at least one session during 
the one month period preceding the analysis were considered 
to have left the program. The Projects experience, however, 
was that some students returned after two or three months 
of absence, and in several recorded instances after 
absences of more than a full year. 



II. ATTENDANCE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 



A. By Hours of Instruction 



Table 43 presents a distribution of the number of 
students who attended the program for various lengths of 
time. Categories of hours of instruction in this table 
coincide for the most part with testing and retesting points 
in the original schedule for standardized measurement of 
students* reading progress. The table indicates that: 

61. Thirty-two percent of the students attained more than 50 
hours of instruction, with ten percent (79 students) attaining 
150 hours or more. 

62. SiKty-eight percent of the students attained 50 hours 
or less. 

It should be noted that approximately 50 hours of 
instruction required a minimum range of thirteen to seventeen 
weeks of regular attendance — or three to four months* time, 
depending on the schedule of the specific center. 
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TABLE 43 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 



Hours of Instruction 


Number of Students 


Percent 


0-50 


544 


68 


51 - 100 


123 


16 


101 - 150 


51 


6 


151 - 398 


79 


10 


Total 


797 


100 


B. By 50 Hours of 


Instruction or Less 





Table 44 presents a breakdown of students who 
participated for 50 hours or less. 

63. Of the students participating for 50 hours or less, 
not quite half discontinued participation within ten hours 
or less. 

64. Of that group of early withdrawals, a little under 
half again attended for only one evening, or up to two 
hours . 

Since orientation, testing, and registration usually 
consumed at least half of the first session, these latter 
students sampled little of the teaching procedures before 
discontinuing. Some of the students in the above two 
groups were reported as seeking speed reading, high school 
equivalency instruction, English as a second language, or 
specialized training in other academic or vocational areas, 
and so did not actually consider themselves candidates for 
the basic literacy training offered in the program. 

65. Of the 797 students who comprise the basic student 
population of this report, more than fourteen percent had 
up to two hours only, in a center, with less than that 
time in reading instruction; and almost one-quarter of 
the 797 had six hours or less of instruction. 
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TABLE 44 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY 50 HOURS OF 
INSTRUCTION OR LESS 




Hours 


of Instruction 




Number 


of Students 


0 


- 2 




115 




3 


- 6 




80 




7 


- 10 




97 






Total: 10 hours 


or less 




252 


11 


- 20 






105 


21 


- 30 






78 


31 


- 40 






71 


41 


- 50 






38 




Tota|.: 50 hours 


or less 




544 



C. Span of Months for 150 Hours of Instruction 



The number of months of attendance required by each 
of the 79 students who accumulated at least 150 hours of 
instruction is presented in three-month intervals in 
Figure 1. 



66. The median span required by students to complete 150 
hours of instruction was 17.5 months; the minimum span was 
almost one year; the maximum over two and a half years. 

FIGURE 1 

NUMBER OF MONTHS REQUIRED TO ACCUMULATE 
150 HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
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Number of Months to Accumulate 150 Hours 
Median = 17.5 months N = 79 students 
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III. COMPARISON OF STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPINGS 

BY HOURS of INSTRUCTION 



The purpose of the following analyses was to determine 
what relationship there might be between demographic 
characteristics and the length of students* attendance in 
the Project. Tables in this section show comparisons of 
the basic demographic categories in terms of hours of 
attendance. The intervals which appear in the tables are 
the quartile ranges of attendance fcr the total population 
sample of 797 registered students. Again, as in Chapter II, 
the categories ’’Other” and ’’Unknown” have been omitted in 
the demographic breakdowns. The number of students 
involved in the different comparisons therefore varies. 

For the sake of simplicity, however, the quartile attend- 
ance range for the total population is used throughout the 
tables . 

The findings in Table 45 may be summarized as follows: 

67. White students tended to participate in the program 
longer than Negro students; and a lower percentage of 
white than of Negro students discontinued training early. 

Of the 423 white students in the analysis, 34% attended 
more than 66 hours and only 16% discontinued after less 
than seven hours of instruction. Of the 227 Negro students 
20% attended more than 66 hours, and 25% discontinued after 
less than 7 hours of instruction.* 



* The difference between white and Negro students in 
attendance was further tested by analyzing the records of 
the men and women separately, considering each group in 
terms of the top two attendance quartiles in comparison 
with the bottom two quartiles (median split) ; as well as 
in terms of the top attendance quartile compared with the 
bottom quartile. All four tests yielded significant chi 
square values, indicating longer attendance by white than 
by Negro students (median split: men, p < .05; women, p<.02; 
top vs. bottom quartile: men, p <.02; women, p<.01). 
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TABLE 45 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACE AND ATTENDANCE 



Race 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


White 


Number 


68 


101 


111 


143 


423 


Percent 


16 


24 


26 


34 


100 


Negro 


Number 


57 


66 


59 


45 


227 


Percent 


25 


29 


26 


20 


100 


Total Number 


125 


167 


170 


188 


650 



S. The sex of the student was 

TABLE 46 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX 


not related to attendance. 
AND ATTENDANCE 


Sex 




Hours 


of 


Attendance 








0-6 


7-25 




26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Men 














Number 


142 


142 




146 


142 


572 


Percent 


25 


25 




25 


25 


100 


Women 














Number 


53 


64 




49 


59 


225 


Percent 


24 


28 




22 


26 


100 


Total Number 


195 


206 




195 


201 


797 



69. There was a tendency for younger students to leave the 
program earlier than for older students to do so. Of the 
199 students in the 16 to 21 age bracket in this analysis 
only 19% stayed in the program for more than 66 hours' 

31 ^° left the Program before seven hours, and a total 
of 57% left before completing 26 hours of instruction or 
six to eight weeks of training. ? 

70. Out of 181 students who were 39 years of age or older 29% 

stayed beyond 66 hours and only 22% dropped out in less than 
seven hours . 
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TABLE 47 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND ATTENDANCE 



Age 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


16-21 


Number 


61 


51 


49 


38 


199 


Percent 


31 


26 


24 


19 


100 


22-27 


Number 


53 


55 


54 


46 


208 


Percent 


26 


26 


26 


22 


100 


28-38 


""Number 


39 


58 


41 


59 


197 


Percent 


20 


29 


21 


30 


100 


39-86 


Number 


40 


41 


48 


52 


181 


Percent 


22 


23 


26 


29 


100 


Total Number 


193 


205 


192 


195 


785 



71. A greater percentage of students who were educated in 
the Northeastern states (29%) remained in the program 
beyond 66 hours than of the students trained in the Southern 
states (17%) . 



TABLE 48 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCATION OF SCHOOL 

AND ATTENDANCE 



Location of 
School 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Northeastern 


Number 


112 


117 


108 


139 


476 


Percent 


23 


25 


23 


29 


100 


Southern 


Number 


37 


46 


44 


27 


154 


Percent 


24 


30 


29 


17 


100 


Total Number 


148 


163 


152 


166 


629 



72, A relatively high percentage (31%) of students who 
had been in special classes as youngsters attended the 
Project beyond 66 hours. 

In Chapter II and Appendices A, B, and C, it was 
observed that ’’Race,” "Location of Schooling," and "Highest 
Grade Attained in School" were all related to each other. 
Here it is apparent that all three factors relate to 
attendance in the Project as well. 

73. Of the students with more than a tenth grade education, 
a relatively high percentage (33%) left the Project early 
(0-6 hours of instruction) in comparison with students of 
other school history groups, with a range of from 21% to 26% 
leaving the Project in their first six hours. The fact that 
some of the students with more years of schooling mistook 
the program for one in speed reading or some other form of 
advanced instruction is partially responsible for this 
difference. 

The relatively large number of students who had gone 
at least as far as high school previously, yet stayed on 
in the Project, is interesting to note, as is their 
apparent requirement for basic remedial training in reading 
in spite of the high grade level they had attained in school 
as youngsters. This percentage (17%) is in comparison with 
a range of 17% to 24% in the different student groups who 
had attended regular classes as youngsters, and who remained 
in the Project for 66 hours or more. 

TABLE 49 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOOL HISTORY AND ATTENDANCE 



Highest Grade 
Attained 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Special Class 


Number 


63 


65 


63 


85 


276 


Percent 


23 


23 


23 


31 


100 


Third or less 


Number 


26 


28 


26 


21 


101 


Percent 


26 


27 


26 


21 


100 


Fourth-Sixth 


Number 


30 


31 


34 


30 


125 


Percent 


24 


25 


27 


24 


100 


Seventh-Ninth 


Number 


31 


53 


35 


31 


150 


Percent 


21 


35 


23 


21 


100 


Tenth or more 


Number 


29 


19 


25 


15 


88 


Percent 


33 


22 


28 


17 


100 


Total Number 


179 


196 


183 


182 


740 



74. Attendance did not appear to be strongly related to 
marital status or number of children. 

TABLE 50 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MARITAL STATUS AND ATTENDANCE 



Marital 

Status 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Single 


Number 


86 


83 


31 


91 


341 


Percent 


25 


24 


24 


27 


100 


Married 


Number 


88 


102 


96 


86 


372 


Percent 24 

Widowed/Divorced 


27 


26 


23 


100 


Separated 


Number 


16 


18 


17 


18 


69 


Percent 


23 


26 


25 


26 


100 


Total Number 


190 


203 


194 


195 


782 



TABLE 51 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUMBER OF 

AND ATTENDANCE 


CHILDREN 




Number of 
Children 


0-6 


Hours < 
7-25 


of Attendance 

26-65 66-398 


Total 


No children 


Number 


96 


103 


89 


101 


389 


Percent 


25 


26 


23 


26 


100 


1-2 


Number 


45 


50 


46 


44 


185 


Percent 


24 


27 


25 


24 


100 


3-4 


Number 


28 


30 


37 


33 


128 


Percent 


22 


23 


29 


26 


100 


5 - 7 or more 


Number 


19 


20 


21 


19 


79 


Percent 


24 


25 


27 


24 


100 


Total Number 


188 


203 


193 


197 


781 
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75. Slight tendencies were apparent for employed 
students to attend longer than unemployed students, and 
for relatively more of the unemployed students than 
employed to leave the program with less than 25 hours 
of instruction. Attainment of jobs accounted for this 
difference in a number of instances. 

TABLE 52 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPLOYMENT 
AND ATTENDANCE 



Employment 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Employed 


Number 


101 


108 


111 


117 


437 


Percent 


23 


25 


25 


27 


100 


Unemployed 


Number 


48 


55 


43 


42 


188 


Percent 


26 


29 


23 


22 


100 


Housewife 


Number 


21 


25 


23 


23 


92 


Percent 


23 


27 


25 


25 


100 


Total Number 


170 


188 


177 


182 


717 



Note: This table does not include Work Training 

Program students, or students in other educational 
programs . 



76. Similar tendencies were apparent for skilled workers 
to stay longer than unskilled, and for relatively more 
of the unskilled workers than of the skilled to leave 
the program with less than 25 hours of instruction. 



TABLE 53 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SKILL AND ATTENDANCE 



Skill 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Skilled 


Number 


51 


67 


74 


73 


265 


Percent 


20 


25 


28 


27 


100 


Unskilled 


Number 


98 


96 


80 


86 


360 


Percent 


27 


27 


22 


24 


100 


Housewife 


Number 


21 


25 


23 


23 


92 


Percent 


23 


27 


25 


25 


100 


Total Number 


170 


188 


177 


182 


717 



77. Students referred to the program through organizations 
tended to remain in the Project for a shorter time than 
those who heard of the program on radio or TV.* 

TABLE 54 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOURCE OF REFERRAL AND ATTENDANCE 



Source of 
Referral 


0-6 


Hours of 
7-25 


Attendance 

26-65 


66-398 


Total 


Organization 


Number 


81 


76 


50 


63 


270 


Percent 


30 


28 


19 


23 


100 


Radio/TV 


Number 


38 


44 


57 


43 


182 


Percent 


21 


24 


31 


24 


100 


Friends/Relatives 
Number 60 


64 


58 


61 


243 


Percent 


25 


26 


24 


25 


100 


Total Number 


179 


184 


165 


167 


695 



*The finding of better attendance by those who heard of the 
Project through radio or TV concurs with that of an earlier 
study (1966). In that study, involving 279 registered students, 
more students were in attendance who had been referred through 
radio or TV (47%) than who had been referred by social welfare 
organizations (32%) or relatives and friends (37%) . 
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IV. COMPARISONS OF HOURS OF ATTENDANCE FOR STUDENTS 
PERFORMING AF DIFFERENT LEVELS ON THE T@TS ~ 



Cross tabulations were done between hours of attendance 
in the program and performance of the students on the 
various tests gjven them as they entered the program. The 
cross tabulations are presented beginning in Table 55. The 
range of hours in the attendance quartiles varies from test 
to test as a result of the order in which tests were given 
and other factors related to testing procedures. 

The relationship between attendance and performances 
on initial tests is statistically significant in the case 
of the SAT Paragraph Meaning Test and the Lorge-Thorndike 
IQ Test. Roughly, the pattern of results observed for 
these two tests tends to be repeated for the remaining 
tests, even though the relationships are not statistically 
significant. For most of the tests this pattern appears 
to entail three major features. 

•The group of students who stayed the shortest time 
(first quartile) either were divided evenly above 
and below the median level of performance on the 
tests, or tended to perform somewhat less well. 
Initial test performance thus did not relate to their 
attendance in a consistent manner. 

•Those in the middle range of attendance, who stayed 
a moderate length of time (middle two quartiles), 
performed relatively higher on the initial tests. 

•However, those who stayed the longest (highest 
quartile) performed relatively lower on the tests, 
suggesting that the most dutiful attenders were 
the most illiterate when they joined and also the 
least intelligent as defined by the Lorge-Thorndike. 

This last feature repeats a theme revealed in other 
findings of this chapter and later chapters: that the 
group of students attending longest in the Project included 
a disproportionate number of students who appeared initially 
tp be ’’slower” or less advanced in literacy skills. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INITIAL MEDIAN TEST RESULTS AND STUDENT ATTENDANCE 

SAT PARAGRAPH MEANING TEST 
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Total 5 100 19 100 27 100 71 100 122 



V. 



D ELINEATION AND ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS* AT TENDANCE 
PATTERNS 



A. Types of Attend ance Patterns 



The total number of hours accumulated by a student 
provides only one measure of attendance and of the student s 
interest in obtaining literacy training. Another factor, 
which can be in part a reflection of his motivation, is 
the pattern of that attendance. Students may accumulate 
the same number of hours but do so in different ways. In 
the Project some attended consistently every evening the 
center was open. Others attended sporadically, missing 
many consecutive sessions. Still others followed varied 
patterns at different periods in their association with the 

Project . * 

Since the continuity of a student’s attendance has 
important implications for his progress, as well as for the 
operational and research aspects of the program, se*ssion-to- 
session attendance records for individual students were 
charted by center, in the Project’s central office. 
detailed analysis of the charts for two centers, undertaken 
in 1967, involved delineating patterns in the sequence of 
attendance of 130 students. Five categories of attendance 
patterns were defined. Table 61 includes a brief description 
of each pattern and the number of students whose attendance 
records displayed the pattern. 



*Some attempts were made to relate the variation of these 
patterns to the students’ concurrent personal experience 
at the center, and to their reading progress in general. 
However, the complexity of variables influencing students 
attendance, outside of training as well as in training, 
placed systematic follow-up of this area of study beyond 
the scope of this grant. Nevertheless, it is an area 
meriting further study if literacy programs for adults are 
to be based on the actual needs of students and to stimulate 
them to make full use of resources which may be available for 

them. 
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TABLE 61 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS’ ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 





Category 


Number 


of Students 


1. 


More presence than absence, 
with periods of consecutive 
attendance over 20 sessions. 




23 


2. 


More presence than absence, 
with periods of consecutive 
attendance under 20 sessions. 




45 


3. 


Short periods of equal lengths 
of presence and absence. 




15 


4. 


Long periods of equal lengths 
of presence and absence. 




24 


5. 


More absence than presence. 




23 






Total 


130 



B. Comparison of Attendance Patterns and Demographic 
Groupings 



Relationships were analyzed, between the patterns of 
attendance in the above analysis and each of the following 
demographic characteristics of the students: race, sex, 
age, marital status, number of children, employment, 
occupational skill, school history, location of schooling, 
referral source, method, and performance on the Draw-a-Person 
Test. For these analyses, the categories in the attendance 
patterns of Table 61 were condensed into three groupings: 

a) Most consistent attenders (categories 1 and 2) 

b) Intermittent attenders (categories 3 and 4) 

c) Poor attenders (category 5) 

79. Generally little or no difference was observed in the 
demographic backgrounds of students following the different 
patterns of attendance. 

80. Of the group studied, those students with the least 
prior schooling (sixth grade or less) were the poorest 
attenders. The number of students in the sample was small, 
however, and the finding should be considered circumspectly. 



81, Of greater significance is the fact that of 56 students 
who had attended special classes as children, 61% were 
consistent attenders and only 14% were poor attenders , 

This finding is basically the same as that reported earlier 
in this chapter regarding attendance in terms of hours 
accumulated . 



TABLE 62 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTENDANCE PATTERNS AND 
SCHOOL HISTORY: HIGHEST GRADE ATTAINED 



Highest Grade Attained 



Attendance 

Patterns 


Special 

class 


Sixth 

less 


or 


“Seventh- 

Tenth 


Total 




Number 


— 

/o 


Number 


—% 


Number 


% 




Most consistent 
attendance 

(categories 1&2)* 34 


61 


11 


44 


18 


47 


63 v >^ 


Intermittent 

attendance 

(categories 


3&4) 14 


25 


5 


20 


16 


42 


35 


Poorest 
attendance 
(category 5) 


8 


14 


9 


36 


4 


11 


21 


Total 


56 


100 


25 


100 


38 


100 


119** 



It is likely, according to evidence from students and 
teaching personnel, that: 1) former special class students, 
2) "slow" students with relatively low IQ’s, and 3) students 
with evidence of visual-motor impairment all were the most 
regular attenders because they derived ancillary benefits 
from coming. For these students the center was not only 
a place for learning how to read, but also a place to meet 
and work with another adult who gave time to help, and who, 
in most instances, accepted the adult students’ handicapping 
lack of skills without the critical attitude which the 
adult illiterate anticipated. 



*See Table 61 for definition of categories. 

**The total student sample in Table 61 numbers 130. Here in 
Table 62, the sample has been reduced by 11 students whose 
school history was unknown. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION OP READING PROGRESS 



A principal focus of research activity on the Project 
has been the assessment of students 1 reading ability and 
the evaluation of their reading progress.* In this 
chapter, testing and sampling procedures used in these 
endeavors are described, and results are presented and 
discussed. As has been indicated in previous reports, 
difficulties were encountered in the selection, n«<ft and 
evaluation of the tests. As a result of these experiences 
a new testing battery was designed and used in preliminary 
trial. Tests of factors presumed to be related to the 
reading process were included in both the old and new 
batteries. These tests are referred to as "associated" 
or "non-reading" tests in this report. Aspects of the 
new battery which pertain to reading are described in 
Chapter V, "New Tests for Assessing Reading: A Preliminary 
Study." Results of old and new reading tests in relation 
to the "non-reading" tests are presented in Chapter VI, 
"Results of Associated Tests." 



I. TESTING AND SAMPLING PROCEDURES 



A. Description of the Original Test Battery 



The original test battery consisted of a series of 
objective tests used to measure reading, spelling and 
arithmetic achievement, along with a test of intelligence, 
and tests of visual-motor skill. 



*A review of the conditions of the Project as summarized 
in Chapter III, page 2 , furnishes background for under- 
standing data presented in this chapter assessing the 
statistically measured accomplishments of the students. 



The battery was selected, under the direction of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in Washington, D.C, in late 
spring 1965, from tests available at that time. Tests 
were selected and testing points fixed at entry, 50, 100, 
and 150 hours of instruction, to permit comparison of 
students 1 performance in three projects sponsored by the 
Office. One of those was Boston's Adult Literacy Project, 
predecessor to the project being reported here. The battery 
and its selection has been discussed in Interim Report 
Volume II, Chapter II, page 43. Additional discussion of 
the tests, including a critique of each test based on 
experience in the Project, is presented in Appendix E of 
this report. 

The complete battery, which was administered as soon 
as possible after the student entered the program, 
consisted of the following tests; 

Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests, Forms I 
and II 

Stanford Achievement Test (SAT), Intermediate Level, 
Forms W, X, Y. Subtests ; 

Word gleaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Language Usage 
Phonics and Syllabication 
Arithmetic Applications 

Stanford Achievement Test, Spelling List; Form D, 

all batteries 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, Level 4, 

Grades 7, 8 and 9, Forms A and B Non-Verbal 
Battery 

Berea Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (Designs 1-4) 



Draw-a-Person Test (DAP) 
Right-Left Discrimination Test 



Partial testing batteries, given after 50, 100 and 150 
hours of instruction, consisted of alternate forms of the 
following tests; 

Qates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests 
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Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) , Intermediate Level 
Partial Battery, Subtests : 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 

Only results of the partial batteries of tests are 
relevant in this chapter on the evaluation of reading 
progress, since only these tests were administered as follow- 
up measures. Discussion of the Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal 
Battery, the Berea Visual-Motor Gestalt and the Draw-a-Person 
tests appear in Chapter VI. The latter tests were used to 
measure intelligence and perceptual-motor functioning and 
were important to a broader understanding of the students 
enrolled in the program. 

Results obtained in the SAT Language Usage, Phonics 
and Syllabication, Arithmetic Applications and Spelling 
tests are not discussed in detail, since these tests were 
used principally for diagnostic purposes and provided little 
information of importance beyond the fact that students were 
markedly deficient in the skills measured. The results on 
the Right-Left Discrimination Test are also not discussed 
here since normative data still is not available for them.* 



B. Students 1 Initial Reading Level 



The test sample for the analysis of results of tests 
administered at entry was made up of ail registered students 
who were given at least one test from the initial battery. 

In order not to discourage continued attendance by the 
voluntary students, some literacy training took place along 
with testing beginning with their first night in the program. 
For various reasons, such as a student's leaving the program 
before testing was completed, the total number of students 
who took each test varied. 

Results of the initial testing are summarized in 
Table 63, indicating median test results delineated by 
instructional method as well as combined. The median score, 



*See Appendix E. 



dividing the top half from the bottom half of the group, 
on each test is well below the Project's entrance criterion 
for functional illiteracy: sixth grade level or below in 
any one reading skill. Median scores were: Gates Oral 

Reading, 3.2; Stanford Achievement Word Meaning Subtest, 2,8; 
Stanford Achievement Paragraph Meaning Subtest, 2.2,* 

TABLE 63 

INITIAL TEST RESULTS: 

MEDIAN GRADE LEVEL OF ENTERING STUDENTS 



• Test 


MCPS 




RHG 




Combined 


Median 


"W 


Median 


(N) 


Median 


(N) 


Gates Oral Reading 


3.0 


(236) 


3.4 


(181) 


3 , 2 


(417) 


SAT Word Meaning 
SAT Paragraph 


2.7 


(194) 


2.9 


(156) 


2.8 


(350) 


Meaning 


2.2 


(177) 


2.3 


(140) 


2.2 


(317) 



C. Sampling Procedures for Follow-up Studies 

Strict criteria were used in the selection of student 
samples for comparison of initial test results and results 
of follow-up testing at 50, 100 and 150 hours of instruction. 
Only records of students who had completed all the tests 
required at each testing period were included in the basic 
sample. That is: students in the 50-hour sample group had 
completed relevant initial partial-battery tests, as well as 
the 50-hour testing battery. Students in the 100-hour 
sample had completed the initial partial-battery tests, as 
well as the 50-hour and 100-hour batteries. And those 
students in the 150-hour sample had completed tests for the 
initial partial battery, the 50-, 100-, and 150-hour testing 
periods . ** 



*The assumption has been made throughout this and previous 
reports that the tests used do not provide measures based 
on ratio or interval scales. In view of this limitation, 
medians rather than means have been used throughout as 
estimates of central tendency. 

**Exceptions introduced for the 100 and 150 hour samples 
are described in sections of this chapter reporting the 
results for those samples. 
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Thus, in the tables of results which follow, the data 
for the 150-hour group are the product of a subsample of 
students whose test data have been included in the 100-hour 
sample. The data for the 100-hour group are in turn the 
product of a subsample of students whose data were also 
included in the 50-hour sample. The irregularity of 
attendance of a majority of students (see discussion in 
Chapter III), and the amount of time required by the testing 
batteries, both had a limiting effect on the number of 
students whose test data were acceptable for the analyses. 
However, the restrictive criteria were considered to be an 
important means of minimizing the influence of differences 
among the samples of students in the different comparisons. 



D. Student Distribution by Hours of Instruction and 
Completed Test batteries’ 



Table 64 indicates the number of students receiving at 
least 50, 100 and 150 hours of instruction who had taken all 
of the relevant initial tests. It also indicates how many 
of these students took each test of the partial battery at 
each of the specified testing periods. Finally, Table 64 
indicates the number of students at each testing point who 
met the strict sampling requirements for studies comparing 
initial and follow-up test results. 



TABLE 64 

STUDENT DISTRIBUTION BY HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
AND COMPLETED TEST BATTERIES 



Hours of Instruction/ 

Tests 


Number 


of Students 


Completed 50 hours of instruction 
and tested on relevant initial 
battery. 


253 




Tested on 50-hour Gates 




129 


Tested on 50-hour SAT Word Meaning 




127 


Tested on 50-hour SAT Paragraph 

Meaning 




125 


Tested on complete 50-hour battery 
and relevant tests at initial 
testing. 




104 



(Table 64 continued) 
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